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MOVING  UP:   WOMEN  PROMOTED  IN  STATE  GOVERNMENT 

Trish  Moore  and  Carol  Busch  have  joined  the  ranks  of  decision  -  and  policy  -  makers  within 
state  government.  Trish  Moore,  former  personnel  officer  for  the  Department  of  Admini- 
stration, is  now  the  administrator  of  the  state  personnel  division.  She  will  direct  the 
state's  personnel  program  and  supervise  the  operations  of  the  classification,  employee 
relations,  labor  relations,  and  merit  system  bureaus. 

Carol  Busch  was  promoted  from  training  officer  for  the  Apprenticeship  Bureau  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  and  Industry  to  Chief  of  the  Bureau.   She  will  direct  the  apprenticeship  and 
on-the-job  training  programs  for  the  state  of  Montana.   Among  her  many  objectives  as 
Bureau  Chief,  Ms.  Busch  hopes  to  draw  more  women  into  the  state's  apprenticeship  programs. 

THE  WOMEN'S  BUREAU'S  WISHES  FOR  THE  80 'S 

As  the  New  Year  and  new  decade  unfold,  people  reflect  on  past  events  and  wonder  about 
future  trends  and  developments.  In  the  70' s,  we  saw  a  vast  influx  of  women  into  the  labor 
force.  Projections  for  the  80' s  indicate  that  women  will  continue  to  join  the  work  force 
in  increased  numbers.   We,  at  the  Women's  Bureau,  hope  the  future  will  bring... 

-An  end  to  sex  stereotyping,  discrimination,  and  other  barriers  which  prevent  women 
from  contributing  to  society  according  to  their  fullest  potential.  Every  woman  has 
the  right  to  choose  her  occupation,  whether  it  be  homemaker  or  career  woman. 

-An  abundance  of  job-shared,  flextime,  and  permanent  part-time  positions  to  meet  the 
special  needs  of  working  parents,  handicapped  people,  and  older  workers. 

-A  closing  of  the  earnings  gap  between  men  and  women  workers.  (In  1975,  the  average 
female  income  was  $2,545  while  the  average  male  income  was  $8,161  in  Montana.) 

-An  end  to  sexual  harassment  on  the  job  which  undermines  a  woman's  pride  in  her  work 
and  causes  her  to  suffer  unjustly. 

-More  women  in  apprenticeship  and  non-traditional  programs,  as  well  as  other  higher- 
wage  occupations  in  management  and  administration. 

-An  adequate  state  minimum  wage  so  workers  can  provide  a  decent  living  for  their 
families.   (The  current  state  minimum  wage  is  $2.00/hour.) 
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-A  recognition  of  the  value  of  a  woman's  work  with  equal  pay  for  work  of  equal  value. 
-Quality,  non-sexist  day  care  facilitielHPPJ!''*Wli(Bi|fc|fcents  of  all  incomes. 


-An  increased  number  of  women  in  decisToBHRHPiiiM|itfj||ions  within  both  the  employment 
and  political  arenas.  ^^^^ 

-An  ever  growing  awareness  of  women  supporting  women  as  their  own  best  allies. 

WOMEN'S  BUREAU  PUBLICATIONS  AVAILABLE 

The  Montana  Women's  Bureau  will  have  two  new  publications  available  for  distribution  by 

late  January  or  early  February. 

Montana  Women  and  the  Law  (1980  edition)  Will  bring  you  up-to-date  on  laws  passed  during 
the  1979  Montana  legislative  session  which  are  of  particular  interest  to  women.  Single 
copies  of  this  booklet  are  free;  additional  copies  cost  $1.00  each. 

Looking  for  funds  to  return  to  school?  If  so,  the  Educational  Aids  Handbook  can  give  you 
some  help  in  locating  financial  aid.  It  provides  a  partial  list  of  financial  aid  (schol- 
arships, fellowships,  grants,  and  loans),  a  list  of  resources,  and  other  suggestions  for 
cutting  costs  and  for  organizing  your  financial  aid  search.  There  is  no  charge  for  this 
booklet. 

Getting  Hired:  A  Job  Hunting  Manual  for  Montana  Women,  a  1978  publication,  is  also  avail- 
able. (Single  copies:  free;  additional  copies:  $1.00  each)  It  gives  tips,  career/life 
planning,  job  hunting  strategy,  resume  writing,  and  interviewing.  Getting  Hired  is  useful 
for  women  seeking  their  first  job  or  returning  to  the  paid  work  force  after  a  leave  of 
absence. 

Montana  Women:  Your  Job  Rights  is  now  in  the  process  of  being  printed.  It  will  discuss 
your  legal  rights  and  protections  as  a  member  of  the  work  force.  We  will  announce  in  the 
Newsbriefs  when  this  booklet  is  available  for  distribution. 

If  you  want  a  copy  of  any  of  these  publications,  write  the  Women's  Bureau,  Department  of 
Labor  and  Industry,  Capitol  Station,  Helena,  Montana  59601,  or  call  449-5600. 

JOBS  IN  THE  80 's 

Are  you  thinking  of  joining  the  work  force  or  contemplating  a  career  change  in  the  next 
few  years?  If  so,  you  will  need  to  know  where  the  jobs  will  and  won't  be  in  the  80' s. 
The  Occupational  Outlook  Handbook,  published  by  the  U.S.  Labor  Department's  Bureau  of 
Labor  Statistics,  provides  some  clues  about  what's  to  come  in  the  next  decade. 

Women  will  continue  to  enter  the  labor  force  in  increased  numbers.  By  1990,  more  than  60% 
of  all  women  will  either  be  employed  or  seeking  work.  Of  all  married  women,  75%  will  have 
paying  jobs.  Almost  126  million  civilians  will  be  working  or  seeking  work  in  1990,  and 
nearly  half  (46%)  of  these  people  will  be  women.  The  number  of  workers  aged  25  to  54  will 
increase  substantially;  these  people  will  constitute  70%  of  the  Labor  Force  by  1990. 
(Currently  this  group  represents  61%  of  all  workers).  College  graduates  can  expect  keen 
competition  for  jobs  as  their  numbers  exceed  the  labor  demand.  Many  will  be  forced  to 
accept  jobs  outside  their  area  of  training,  often  at  reduced  salaries.  Due  to  the  decline 
in  birth  rate  since  1960,  the  16-24-year-old  population  will  begin  to  shrink.  This  means 
improved  employment  prospects  for  teenages  and  young  adults  over  the  next  five  to  ten 
years . 
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In  the  80' s,  1.6  million  new  jobs  will  develop  each  year  from  the  expected  growth  in  the 
economy.  Another  3.9  million  openings  are  expected  each  year  as  workers  die,  retire,  or 
quit  jobs.  Therefore,  5.5  million  job  openings  are  predicted  for  each  year  during  the 
80' s. 

The  greatest  number  of  job  openings  will  be  found  in  states  with  the  fastest  growing 
populations;  conversely,  jobs  will  be  scarcest  in  states  experiencing  decreasing  or  stag- 
nating growth.  Montana  can  expect  a  2.2  -  9.9%  growth  in  jobs  while  neighboring  Western 
States  (Idaho,  Wyoming,  Nevada,  Utah,  and  Colorado)  will  experience  a  higher  job  growth 
rate  (10  -  26.8%). 

The  service  industry  (health  care,  maintenance  and  repair,  advertising,  commercial 
cleaning,  data  processing,  accounting,  etc.)  is  expected  to  be  the  fastest  growing  indus- 
try in  the  80' s.  Employment  should  increase  40%  between  1976  and  1985.  Other  booming 
industries  include  mining  (39%  increase  in  employment),  contract  construction  (38% 
increase  in  employment),  finance,  insurance  and  real  estate  (30%  increase  in  employment), 
and  government  (22%  increase  in  employment).  The  trade,  transportation  and  public  utili- 
ties, and  manufacturing  industries  should  also  experience  moderate  increases.  Of  the  nine 
major  industries,  only  agriculture  is  expected  to  see  a  decline  in  the  number  of  jobs  with 
employment  dropping  by  29%. 

In  terms  of  occupations,  the  employment  projections  for  the  traditionally  female  profes- 
sions are  good.  The  largest  and  fastest  growing  occupational  group  is  the  clerical 
workers.  Jobs  are  expected  to  increase  by  29%  between  1976  and  1985.  The  demand  for 
secretaries,  typists,  and  receptionists  will  continue  to  rise.  Service  workers  (cooks, 
waitresses,  nurses,  child-care  workers,  housekeepers,  etc.),  another  female-dominated 
occupational  group,  will  also  be  in  demand;  employment  is  expected  to  increase  by  23%  in 
service  occupations.  Sales  workers,  employed  by  retail  stores,  manufacturing  and  whole- 
sale firms,  insurance  companies  and  real  estate  agencies,  should  increase  by  17%.  The 
employment  outlook  in  the  higher  paying,  non-traditional  occupations  looks  promising. 
Jobs  for  craft  and  trade  workers  (carpenters,  tool-and-die  makers,  electricians,  auto 
mechanics,  etc.)  should  increase  by  22%.  Construction  workers  and  mechanics  should 
account  for  about  two-thirds  of  the  gains  in  this  group.  Significant  increases  are 
expected  for  heavy  equipment  operators,  plumbers,  iron  workers,  roofers,  and  cement  masons 
within  the  construction  trades.  Among  mechanics  and  repairers,  the  greatest  demand  will 
be  for  workers  who  repair  computers,  office  machines,  air  conditioners  and  industrial 
machinery.  The  need  for  operatives  (assemblers,  packers,  truck  and  bus  drivers,  machine 
operators)  will  also  grow.  Jobs  in  this  occupational  group  should  increase  17%.  Jobs  for 
laborers  (construction  laborers,  freight  and  stock  handlers,  etc.)  will  grow  by  11%. 

In  the  80' s,  the  number  of  managers  and  administrators  (corporate  executives,  school  and 
health  administrators,  store  managers,  etc.)  is  expected  to  increase  by  21%.  Professional 
and  technical  fields  will  also  experience  growth  (18%  increase).  Scientists,  engineers 
and  technicians  will  be  needed  in  the  energy,  transportation,  and  environment  fields. 
Electronics,  especially  in  the  area  of  computers,  is  a  major  growth  area  with  an  abundance 
of  jobs  for  skilled  professionals.  While  the  prospects  for  most  professionals  look  fair 
to  good,  the  employment  outlook  is  gloomy  for  some.  The  supply  will  exceed  the  demand  in 
the  80 's  for  teachers,  artists,  entertainers,  airline  pilots,  and  oceanographers. 

Although  the  employment  picture  looks  rosy  for  women  entering  the  traditionally  female 
industries  and  occupations,  these  workers  can  expect  lower  salaries  with  fewer  chances  for 
advancement  than  their  co-workers  in  the  non-traditional  and  professional  areas.  Finan- 
cially, opportunities  are  brighter  for  women  who  are  willing  to  get  the  training  and 
education  needed  to  enter  these  fields.  So,  when  choosing  a  career,  consider  all  the 
options . 


Regardless  of  the  employment  projections,  don't  limit  yourself  to  the  traditional  fields 
which  may  prevent  you  from  contributing  to  your  fullest  potential. 

STATE  BUILDINGS  TO  BE  MADE  MORE  ACCESSIBLE 

A  design  team  has  been  appointed  by  Governor  Judge  to  meet  with  the  State  Architectural 
Staff  to  give  input  into  how  state  buildings  can  be  changed  to  meet  the  needs  of  handi- 
capped persons.  The  46th  Legislative  Assembly  appropriated  $100,000  to  improve  access 
into  State  buildings  by  the  handicapped. 

The  design  team,  composed  of  Judy  M.  Backa,  Ralph  Rasmussen  and  Phyllis  Honka,  will  be 
visiting  state  buildings  with  state  architects  and  making  recommendations  on  how  such 
buildings  can  be  made  more  accessible.  Persons  with  suggestions  on  building  changes, 
especially  state  buildings  outside  of  Helena,  may  call  Otis  Hill  of  the  Governor's  Office, 
(406)  449-3111. 

LUNCH  PRESENTATIONS  PROVIDE  EDUCATION,  INFORMATION 

The  Inter-Coordinating  Committee  for  Women,  (ICCW) ,  a  state  government  committee,  sponsors 
a  monthly  series  of  interesting  and  timely  sack  lunch  presentations  in  Helena.  The  ICCW 
was  created  by  Governor  Judge  to  identify  policies  and  procedures  in  state  government 
which  directly  or  indirectly  result  in  discrimination  against  women. 

The  sack-lunch  presentations  are  free,  open  to  the  public  and  held  between  noon  and  1:00 
p.m.  The  schedule  and  topics  for  the  presentations  for  the  first  half  of  1980  are  as 
follows : 

January  16  -  "Financial  Managment,  How  and  When  to  Use  Credit." 

February  27  -  "Financial  Language  Made  Easy" 

March  16  -  "Self  Defense  for  Women" 

April  23  -  "Burnout,  Stress  and  Coping" 

May  21  -  "Practical  Helps  for  Single  Parents" 

June  18  -  A  panel  discussion  on  retirement,  investments,  insurance,  and  Social  Security. 

For  information  on  meeting  places  call  Gretchen  Nelson,  Chair  of  the  ICCW  Program  Planning 
Committee,  (406)  449-3750. 

SCHOLARSHIPS  OFFERED  TO  WOMEN  BANKERS 

The  National  Association  of  Bank  Women,  Incorporated  is  offering  16  scholarships  and  one 
achievement  award  to  women  bankers  across  the  country.  "This  program  is  an  opportunity 
for  women  bankers  to  improve  their  expertise  in  management,  finance  and  general  banking," 
the  NABW  said.  The  first  application  deadline  is  March  1st  for  the  Regional  Scholarship 
Awards.  NABW's  22,000  members  hold  official  or  managerial  titles  in  banks  and  banking 
institutions  nationwide.  The  Association's  programs  are  aimed  at  increasing  career  oppor- 
tunities for  women  in  the  banking  industry.  For  further  information,  write:  Scholarships, 
National  Association  of  Bank  Women,  Inc.  Ill  East  Wacker  Drive,  Chicago,  IL  60601.  (Women 
Today,  Vol.  9,  October  22,  1979). 

FREE  WORKSHOPS  OFFERED  BY  FAR  WEST  LABS  ON  GRANT  FUNDING 

Far  West  Laboratory  for  Educational  Research  and  Development  in  San  Francisco  is  planning 
a  series  of  two-day  workshops  in  cities  throughout  the  country  between  March  and  July, 
1980.  It  will  focus  on  how  to  write  fundable  grants  and  proposals  for  women's  educational 
equity  projects.  The  workshops  will  be  free,  and  will  provide  information  on  how  to 
conceive,  finding  funding  for  and  develop  a  full  proposal.  To  attend  the  workshops, 
participants  must  have  previous  involvement  with  women's  issues,  interest  in  developing  a 
project  for  educational  equity  for  women,  no  previously  funded  proposal,  and  no  other 
access  to  assistance.  For  further  information,  write:  Far  West  Laboratory,  1855  Folsom 
St.,  San  Francisco,  CA  94103.   (Women  Today,  Vol.   October  22,  1979). 
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RURAL  AMERICAN  WOMEN  CONFERENCE  HELD 

Rural  women  leaders  from  12  states  in  the  Southeast  and  Central  U.S.  met  at  a  conference 
to  discuss  "opportunities  for  change",  November  29  to  December  1  at  the  Arrowmont  School 
of  Craft,  Gatlinburg,  Tenn.  The  conference  sponsored  by  Rural  American  Women,  Incorporat- 
ed, focused  on  women  who  are  already  organized  in  the  coal  mines,  the  co-ops,  the  sewing 
factories,  and  who  shared  their  experiences  and  achievements.  "Rural  women  in  the  South 
have  been  a  vital  part  of  their  communities.  What's  new  is  the  direction  the  women  are 
taking,  and  the  possibilities  they  have,"  the  group  said.  The  Gatlinburg  conference  is 
the  first  of  five  regional  leadership  conferences  for  rural  women  scheduled  to  be  held 
throughout  the  U.S.  For  more  information,  write:  Rural  American  Women,  Inc.,  1522  K  St, 
NW,  Washington,  DC   20005.   (Women  Today,  Vol.  9,  October  22,  1979). 

SEX  HARRASSMENT  HEARINGS  HELD 

Hearings  on  sexual  harassment  in  the  federal  government  were  held  in  October  and  November 
before  the  House  Civil  Service  Investigations  Subcommittee.  Testimony  documented  the  fact 
that  sexual  harassment  is  a  working  condition  many  federally  employed  women  must  confront 
on  a  daily  basis . 

James  M.  Hanley,  Chair  of  the  Subcommittee,  called  for  a  clear  definition  of  sexual  har- 
assment and  an  insistence  that  it  be  declared  a  prohibited  personnel  practice.  He  also 
requested  that  the  Merit  Systems  Protection  Board  initiate  a  definitive  survey  of  sexual 
harassment  in  the  federal  workplace.  A  speedy  and  reliable  system  for  filing  a  grievance 
of  sexual  harassment  is  also  essential,  he  emphasized. 

The  Investigations  Subcommittee  hopes  that  the  private  sector  will  initiate  comparable 
guidelines,  set  up  training  programs,  prohibit  and  penalize  sex  harassment  and  expedite 
grievance  procedures  so  that  women  may  work  in  an  atmosphere  free  of  sexual  harassment. 

Ruth  T.  Prokop,  Chair  of  the  Merit  Systems  Protection  Board,  pointed  out  that  the  federal 
government,  as  the  nation's  single  largest  employer,  has  an  obligation  to  demonstrate 
exemplary  conduct  to  other  employers.  "If  sexual  harassment  in  the  federal  government  is 
found  to  be  as  pervasive  a  practice  as  informal  studies  indicate,"  she  said,  "the  poten- 
tial for  abuse  is  enormous." 

The  survey  conducted  by  the  Merit  Systems  Protection  Board  will  address  these  issues: 

The  degree  to  which  sexual  harassment  is  occurring  within  the  federal  workplace,  its 
manifestations  and  frequency; 

Whether  the  victims  (or  perpetrators)  of  sexual  harassment  are  found  in  disproportionate 
numbers  within  certain  agencies,  job  classifications,  geographic  locations,  racial  cate- 
gories, age  brackets,  educational  levels,  grade  levels,  etc. 

What  kinds  of  behavior  are  perceived  to  constitute  sexual  harassment  and  whether  the 
attitudes  of  men  and  women  differ  in  this  respect; 

What  forms  of  express  or  implied  leverage  have  been  used  by  harassers  to  reward  or  punish 
their  victims; 

Whether  victims  of  sexual  harassment  are  aware  of  available  remedies  and  whether  they  have 
any  confidence  in  them; 

The  impact  of  sexual  harassment  on  its  victims  in  terms  of  job  turnover,  work  performance, 
their  physical  or  emotional  condition  and  their  financial  or  career  well-being;  and 


The  effect  of  sexual  harassment  on  the  morale  or  productivity  of  the  immediate  work  group. 

Alan  K.  Campbell,  Director  of  the  Office  of  Personnel  Management  (0PM),  told  the  subcom- 
mittee that  the  Equal  Employment  Opportunity  Commission  will  soon  issue  a  directive  which 
defines  sexual  harassment  prohibited  by  Title  VII  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  and  distin- 
guishes it  from  related  behavior  which  does  not  violate  Title  VII. 

0PM' s  policy  statement  defines  sexual  harassment  as  "deliberate  or  repeated  unsolicited 
verbal  comments,  gestures,  or  physical  contact  of  a  sexual  nature  which  are  unwelcome." 
Campbell  also  pointed  out  that  preventing  sexual  harassment  from  happening  in  the  first 
place  is  critical.  OPM  is  preparing  training  programs  for  all  government  employees  which 
will  be  available  to  federal  agencies  within  a  few  months.  Campbell  recommends  that  each 
federal  agency  and  department  issue  a  strong  management  statement  defining  the  policy  of 
the  federal  government  as  an  employer  with  regard  to  sexual  harassment,  emphasize  this 
policy  as  part  of  new  employee  orientation  covering  the  merit  principles  and  code  of 
conduct,  and  make  employees  aware  of  the  avenues  for  seeking  redress  and  the  actions  taken 
against  employees  violating  the  policy. 

Federally  employed  women  who  have  been  sexually  harassed  should  contact  Rosemary  Storey, 
Room  309,  Cannon  House  Office  Building,  Washington,  D.  C.  20515.  (202)  225-4054.  For 
further  information  on  the  government  survey,  contact  Patricia  Mathis,  Director,  Office  of 
Merit  Systems  Review  and  Studies,  Merit  Systems  Protection  Board,  1717  H  Street,  N.W.  , 
Washington,  D.  C.  20006.   (202)  653-7208. 

For  information  on  existing  training  programs  and  past  surveys  of  seuxal  harassment, 
contact  Mary  Ann  Largen,  New  Responses,  Inc.,  6509  Westland  Road,  Bethesda,  MD  20034; 
Helen  S.  Lewis,  Executive  Director  of  the  D.  C.  Coimnission  for  Women,  District  Building, 
Room  204,  Washington,  D.  C.  20004,  (202)  724-5581;  and  Karen  Sauvigne,  Program  Director, 
Working  Women's  Institute,  593  Park  Avenue,  New  York,  NY  10021,  (212)  838-4420. 

HEW  ANNOUNCES  GRANT  TO  WOMEN  &  MINORITIES  FOR  GRADUATE  STUDY 

An  award  of  nearly  $8  million  to  108  colleges  and  universities  to  assist  women  and  minor- 
ity students  in  graduate  and  professional  study  has  been  announced  by  HEW  Secretary 
Patricia  Roberts  Harris.  "Minorities  and  women  traditionally  have  been  underrepresented 
in  graduate  and  professional  fields,"  Harris  said.  "These  grants  will  help  to  alleviate 
the  imbalance."  The  Graduate  and  Professional  Opportunities  program  funds  were  awarded  to 
postsecondary  institutions  in  38  states  and  the  District  of  Columbia  for  use  in  the  1970- 
80  academic  year.  Women  and  minorities  planning  to  teach  at  the  postsecondary  level  and 
those  planning  careers  in  other  professions  are  eligible  to  apply,  according  to  HEW. 
Selections  are  made  by  the  participating  educational  institutions.  The  awards  will  sup- 
port fellows  in  approximately  50  areas  of  study  ranging  from  law,  engineering,  and  archi- 
tecture to  the  social,  physical,  biological,  and  medical  health  services.  For  more  infor- 
mation, write:  Graduate  Training  Branch,  Bureau  of  Higher  and  Continuing  Education, 
Office  of  Education,  400  Maryland  Ave.  S.W.,  Washington,  DC  20202.  (Women  Today,  Vol.  9, 
October  22,  1979). 

FREE  COUNSELING/SEMINARS  FOR  BUSINESSWOMEN 

The  American  Women's  Economic  Development  Corporation  (AWED),  based  out  of  New  York  City, 
provides  small  business  counseling  and  education  for  women  businessowners .  AWED,  a  fed- 
erally funded  pilot  project,  was  started  three  years  ago  to  assist  women  who  either  own 
their  own  business  or  are  thinking  of  starting  one.  As  well  as  free  individual  business 
counseling,  AWED  provides  a  no-cost  year-long  training  program  consisting  of  18  in-depth 
seminars . 

An  indication  of  the  effectiveness  of  AWED  is  the  business  success  of  women  who  have  been 
through  the  training  session.  Of  the  266  women  who  were  trained,  only  two  went  bankrupt 
in  their  businesses.   This  is  impressive  when  compared  to  the  national  statistic  that  four 
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out  of  five  businesses  (the  majority  of  which  are  male-owed)  fail  within  the  first  five 
years . 

Persons  interested  in  the  services  of  AWED  may  write  to  the  American  Woman's  Economic 
Development  Corporation,  1270  Avenue  of  the  Americas,  New  York,  New  York. 

PUBLICATIONS 

NATIVE  AMERICAN  WOMEN  AND  EQUAL  OPPORTUNITY:  HOW  TO  GET  AHEAD  IN  THE  FEDERAL  GOVERNMENT 
Discusses  the  results  of  a  Federal  Training  Seminar  for  Native  American  Women  held  at  the 
U.S.  Labor  Department  in  late  1978.  This  seminar  was  a  cooperative  effort  addressing  the 
need  to  improve  the  economic  status  of  Indian  people,  and  was  sparked  by  the  fact  that 
American  Indian  women  are  the  lowest  paid  among  federal  worker  groups.  The  seminar  also 
provided  helpful  information  on  employment  issues,  including  Indian  preference  policy, 
recruitment,  EEO  programs,  and  the  complaint  process.  For  single  copies  of  the  report, 
write  the  U.S.  Department  of  Labor,  Office  of  the  Secretary,  Women's  Bureau,  Washington, 
D.C.  20210.  Copies  are  also  for  sale  by  the  Superintendent  of  Documents,  U.S.  Government 
Printing  Office,  Washington,  D.C.  20402  (Stock  Number  029-002-00053-3). 

SONG  OF  THE  CANARY  is  a  comprehensive  documentary  film  about  industrial  disease  in  the 
workplace.  It  gives  an  overview  of  the  complex  problems  of  government  regulation,  medical 
research,  worker's  compensation,  and  the  difficulties  faced  by  workers,  unions,  and 
employers  when  confronted  with  life-threatening  hazards.  Another  film,  UNION  MAIDS  is  the 
story  of  three  women  who  were  rank  and  file  organizers  in  the  struggle  to  form  industrial 
unions  during  the  1930 's  and  1940' s.  Both  films  are  available  for  rent  or  sale.  For  more 
information,  write  New  Day  Films,  P.O.  Box  315,  Franklin  Lakes,  NJ  07417. 

CAREER  ALTERNATIVES  FOR  TEACHERS  NEWSLETTER :  Is  a  monthly  publication  for  teachers  inter- 
ested in  leaving  the  teaching  profession  or  finding  part-time  employment.  It  contains 
feature  articles  on  strategies  for  landing  a  new  job,  how  to  write  an  effective  resume, 
job  search  tips,  self  evaluation  techniques,  information  on  non-traditional  jobs  in  edu- 
cation, and  other  topics.  Cost  of  a  one  year  subscription  is  $12.  For  more  information, 
write  Davis  Personnel  Consulting  Enterprises,  P.O.  Box  87407,  Chicago,  Illinois  60680. 

CONTINUING  EDUCATION  FOR  WOMEN,  an  administrator's  handbook,  presents  guidelines  for 
establishing  and  structuring  services  to  aid  women  in  achieving  personal,  educational,  and 
career  goals.  Specific  sections  of  the  handbook  focus  on  overall  administration,  initi- 
ating and  maintaining  an  effective  counseling  service,  developing  credit  and  noncredit 
programs  to  meet  the  special  needs  of  women,  and  evaluating  students  and  programs.  Cost: 
$3.00.  This  handbook  can  be  ordered  from  EDC/WEEAD  Distribution  Center,  39  Chapel  Street, 
Newton,  MA  02160. 

WORKSHOPS/CONFERENCES 

On  January  27-30,  the  National  District  Attorney's  Association  (NDAA)  and  the  District 
Attorney  for  El  Paso  County  are  co-sponsoring  a  conference  on  "The  Problems  of  Family 
Violence"  at  the  Broadmoor  Hotel  in  Colorado  Springs,  Colorado.  The  conference  agenda 
includes  lectures  and  workshops  on  battered  wives,  child  abuse,  incest,  crisis  inter- 
vention and  abuse  of  elder  and  disabled  persons.  For  further  information,  write  National 
Institute  Director,  NDAA,  666  North  Lake  Shore  Drive,  Suite  1432,  Chicago,  111.  60611  or 
call  (312)  944-4610. 

"The  Pros  and  Cons  of  the  Two-Paycheck  Marriage"  is  the  topic  of  a  workshop  to  be  held  at 
Eastern  Montana  College,  February  15th  and  I6th.  For  further  details  write  Marcia  Gatz, 
Women's  Studies  and  Service  Center,  Eastern  Montana  College,  Billings,  MT  59101. 

The  Training  Unit  of  the  Employee  Relations  Bureau  of  the  Department  of  Administration  is 
offering  a  number  of  workshops  this  winter.  These  workshops,  listed  below,  are  open  to 
state,  federal,  and  private  sector  employees.   However,  state  employees  will  be  given 


first  consideration  in  enrollment.  Out-of-town  employees  are  encouraged  to  register  by 

phone  to  insure  a  position  in  the  workshop.  For  more  information,  write  Dick  Whitmore, 

Training  Unit,  Personnel  Division,  Sam  W.  Mitchell  Building,  Helena,  Montana  59601,  or 
call  (406)  449-3871. 


DATES 

Jan.  9,10,11 

Jan.  10 

Jan.  7,11,14 

Jan.  9,10,11 

Jan.  17,18 

Jan.  21,22 


Jan. 

23,24 

Jan. 

23 

Jan. 

24,25 

Jan. 

25 

Jan 

30,31 

Jan. 

30,31  & 

F 

eb.  1 

Jan. 

31 

Jan. 

31 

Feb. 

7 

Feb. 

6,7 

Feb. 

13 

Feb. 

5-28 

(Tues.&Thurs 

Feb. 

14 

Feb. 

13,14 

Feb. 

26,27 

Feb. 

19,20,21 

Feb. 

28 

Feb. 

28 

WORKSHOP 

Supervisory  Development  I 
New  Employee  Orientation 
CPR 

Better  Office  Skills 
Stress  Management 
Administrative  Correspon- 
dence 

Better  Records  &  File 
Management 

Unfair  Labor  Practices 
Selection  Interviewing 
Time  Management  for 
Clerical  and  Support  Staff 
Effective  Letter  Writing 
Automatic  Data  Processing 
(ADP)  for  Managers 
Challenge  of  Retirement 
Unfair  Labor  Practices 
Unfair  Labor  Practices 
Stress  Management 
Time  Management 
Introduction  to  Statistical 
Methods  in  Applied  Data 
Analysis 

Unfair  Labor  Practices 
Evelyn  Wood  -  Applied 
Effective  Reading  for 
Supervisors  and  Managers 
Assertiveness  in  Commun- 
ication 

Supervisory  Development  II 
Challenge  of  Retirement 
Unfair  Labor  Practices 


LOCATION 

COST 

Helena 

$45 

Helena 
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Helena 

2.00 

Helena 

40 

Billings 

40 

Billings 

45 

Billings 

40 

Billings 

30 

Billings 

40 

Billings 

30 

Helena 

45 

Helena 

80 

Missoula 
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Missoula 

30 

Great  Falls 

30 

Helena 

80 

Boulder 

30 

Helena 

30 

Helena 

30 

Helena 

75 

Helena 

35 

Helena 

50 

Bozeman 
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Bozeman 

30 

COORDINATOR 

D.  Whitmore 

P.  Robinson 

P.  Robinson 

P.  Robinson 

D.  Whitmore 

P.  Robinson 

P.  Robinson 

P.  Robinson 

P.  Robinson 

D.  Whitmore 

P.  Robinson 

P.  Robinson 


P. 

Robinson 

P. 

Robinson 

D. 

Whitmore 

D. 

Whitmore 

D. 

Whitmore 

P. 

Robinson 

P. 

Robinson 

P. 

Robinson 

D.  Whitmore 

D.  Whitmore 

P.  Robinson 

P.  Robinson 


Montana  Women  and  Work;  Options  for  the  1980' s,  a  conference  sponsored  by  the  Women's 
Resource  Center,  will  be  held  March  6-7  at  the  University  of  Montana,  Missoula,  Montana. 
The  conference  will  explore  social  policy,  economic  and  energy  concerns  as  they  impact 
employment  options  for  women  in  the  1980' s.  Regional,  state  and  local  representatives 
from  government,  unions,  businesses  and  a  variety  of  occupations  will  address  the  issues 
in  speeches,  panel  discussions  and  workshops.  A  variety  of  workshops  will  be  presented 
including  Handicapped  Women  Workers,  Organizing  Women  Workers,  Affirmative  Action  at  Work, 
Older  Women  Workers  and  Alternative  Work  Patterns. 

The  conference  may  be  taken  for  two  graduate  or  undergraduate  credits.  All  students  regis- 
tered for  credit  must  attend  a  March  5,  1979,  pre-conference  session.  Registration  for 
credit  is  through  the  University  of  Montana  Center  for  Continuing  Education,  and  that  fee 
is  in  addition  to  conference  registration. 


The  conference  fee  is  $15.00  which  includes  a  luncheon  on  Friday,  March  7,  1979.  For 
further  details  write  Kathleen  Coyne,  Women's  Resource  Center,  University  Center,  Uni- 
versity of  Montana,  Missoula  Montana   59812  or  call  (406)  243-4153. 


POSITION  OPENINGS 

The  following  are  a  few  of  the  positions  now  available.  If  a  position  opening  does  not 
list  an  application  deadline,  the  employer  will  accept  applications  until  further  notice. 
For  complete,  current  information  on  these  and  other  openings,  write  or  call  your  local 
Job  Service  Office.  The  town  listed  next  to  each  position  is  the  Job  Service  Office  which 
is  closest  to  the  actual  job  site.  To  keep  your  application  current  with  your  local  Job 
Service,  you  must  check  back  with  the  service  every  30  days. 

PRIVATE  BUSINESS/TRADES/HUMAN  SERVICES 

Electrical   Engineer,   Salary:    $1 ,075/month.    Application  Deadline:   February  11,  1980 
(Colstrip) 

Civil    Engineer,    Salary:     $1 ,200/month.     Application  Deadline:   Bebruary  10,  1980 
(Colstrip) 

Nurse,   General   Duty,   Salary:    $5.40/hour.    Application  Deadline:   January  21,  1980 
(Poison) 

Accountant,  Salary:   $16 ,500/year .   Application  Deadline:   February  17,  1980.   (Missoula) 

Employment  Supervisor,  Salary:   $1 ,800/month.   Application  Deadline:   February  19,  1980. 
(Colstrip) 

Adminstrative  Officer,  Salary:   $1 ,075/month.   Application  Deadline:   February  17,  1980. 
(Colstrip) 

Manager,   lumber  yard.   Salary:    $1 ,000/month.    Application  Deadline:   February  3,  1980. 
(Cut  Bank) 

Restaurant   Manager,    Salary:     $900/month.    Application  Deadline:   February  18,  1980. 
(Dillon) 

Executive   Secreatry,   Salary:    $1 ,075/month.    Application  Deadline:   February  10,  1980. 
(Colstrip) 


Travel    Agent,    Salary:     $3 .50-$4 . 00/hour . 
(Glasgow) 


Application  Deadline:   January  26,  1980. 


Cook,  Salary:   $3.75/hour.   Application  Deadline:   February  7,  1980.  (Hardin) 

Houseparent,  Salary:   $9,360/year.   Application  Deadline:   February  7,  1980.   (Miles  City) 

Machinist,  Salary:   $5. 00/hour.   Application  Deadline:   January  30,  1980.  (Bozeman) 

Industrial  Truck  Mechanic,  Salary:   $6.00  -  $10. 00/hour.   Application  Deadline:   February 
18,  1980.  (Sidney) 

Sawmill   Supervisor,   Salary:    $22 ,000/year .    Application  Deadline:   February  12,  1980. 
(Kalispell) 

Autobody    Repairer,    Salary:     $8.05/hour.     Application  Deadline:   February  7,  1980. 
(Missoula) 

Insulation   Worker,    Salary:     $6. 00/hour.     Application  Deadline:   February  13,  1980. 
(Billings  East) 


Carpenter   Supervisor,   Salary:    $10.00/hour.    Application  Deadline:   February  18,  1980- 
(Sidney) 

STATE  AND  LOCAL  GOVERNMENT 

Systems    Analyst,    Salary:     $1 ,400/month.     Application  Deadline:   January  28,  1980. 
(Billings  East) 

Nurse,   General   Duty,   Salary:    $4.56/hour.    Application  Deadline:   Janaury  21,  1980. 
(Glendive) 

Nurse,   General   Duty,   Salary:    $5.90/hour.    Application  Deadline:   March  27,  1980. 
(Sidney) 

Accountant,   Salary:    $10,000-$15 .000/year .    Application  Deadline:   February  13,  1980. 
(Livingston) 

Administrator,  Salary:   $23 ,964/year .   Application  Deadline:   January  25,  1980.   (Helena) 

Bookkeeper,   Salary:    $175 .00/week.   Application  Deadline:   January  21,  1980.   (Billings 
West) 

MONTANA  STATE  UNIVERSITY 

Assistant  Professor  of  Spanish,  Salary:   Competitive.   Application  Deadline:   January  31, 
1980.   (Bozeman  Campus) 

Assistant   Professor   of   Chemistry,   Application  Deadline:   January  30,  1980.    (Bozeman 
Campus) 

Faculty  Positions  in  the  Computer  Science  Department,  Salary:   Negotiable.   Application 
Deadline:   February  1,  1980.   (Bozeman  Campus) 

Assistant  Professor  of  History,  Application  Deadline:   February  1,  1980.   (Bozeman  Campus) 

Research  Assistant  in  Biology,  Application  Deadline:   February  20,  1980.   (Bozeman  Campus) 

Assistant   Professor   of   Mechanical   Engineering,   Application  Deadline:   April  1,  1980. 
(Bozeman  Campus) 

Faculty  Position  in  Electrical  Engineering  Department,  Application  Deadline:   February 
15,  1980.   (Bozeman  Campus) 

Director  of  School  of  Art,  Salary:   Open  and  competitive.   Application  Deadline:   February 
15,  1980.   (Bozeman  Campus) 

Assistant  Professor  in  Agricultural  Economics  and  Economics  Department,  Salary:   Competi- 
tive.  Application  Deadline:   January  31,  1980.   (Bozeman  Campus) 

Faculty  Position  in  Department  of  Industrial  Engineering,  Application  Deadline:   March  15, 
1980.   (Bozeman  Campus) 

Visiting  Faculty  Positions  in  Chemistry  Department,  Application  Deadline:   February  10, 
1980.   (Bozeman  Campus) 

Director/Teacher  in  Theatre  Arts  Department,  Salary:   Negotiable.   Application  Deadline: 
March  15,  1980.   (Bozeman  Campus) 
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Assistant  Professor  in  Film  and  Television  Department,  Salary:   Negotiable.   Application 
Deadline:   February  29,  1980.   (Bozeman  Campus) 

Faculty  Positons  (2)  in  Physics  Department,  Salary:   Open.   Application  Deadline:   March 
15,  1980.   (Bozeman  Campus) 

Research  Physicists  in  Physics  Department,  Salary:   Open.   Application  Deadline:   January 
31,  1980.   (Bozeman  Campus) 

Research  Technicians  in  Physics  Department,  Salary:   Open.   Application  Deadline:   January 
31,  1980.   (Bozeman  Campus). 

UNIVERSITY  OF  MONTANA 

Professor  of  Marketing/Business  Systems,  Salary:   $26 ,000/year .   Application  Deadline: 
January  17,  1980.   (Malmstrom  Air  Force  Base  Campus) 

Assistant  to  the  President  for  Admissions,  Salary:   Negotiable.   Application  Deadline: 
January  28,  1980.   (Missoula  Campus) 

Faculty   Position    in   Hydrology/Hydrogeology ,    Application  Deadline:   March  15,  1980. 
(Missoula  Campus) 
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GEARING  UP:   WOMEN  IN  HIGHER  WAGED  OCCUPATIONS 

A  recent  study  for  the  state  of  Montana  revealed  the  low  wage  earnings  of  most  women.  A 
women's  average  wage  is  $3.11  per  hour  and  her  median  income  less  than  one  third  that  of  a 
man  ($2,545  female,  $8,161  male).  To  begin  to  remedy  this  problem,  "Gearing  Up:  Women  in 
Higher  Waged  Occupations"  was  funded  as  a  demonstration  project.  It  is  to  help  women  and 
employers  address  the  attitudes  which  keep  women  out  of  jobs  paying  above  $4.00  per  hour. 
A  woman  may  meet  resistance  from  her  family  in  choosing  to  work  outside  the  home;  she  may 
not  plan  for  a  career,  but  accept  the  myth  that  she  is  a  temporary  worker;  she  may  not  feel 
confident  and  assertive  enough  to  approach  her  employer  for  raises,  additional  training, 
or  job  changes  necessary  for  advancement;  her  employer  may  not  realize  that  a  woman  works 
for  similar  reasons  as  a  man,  and  incentives  must  be  provided  to  keep  her  with  the  com- 
pany; a  woman  may  not  consider  the  option  of  a  high  paying,  non-traditional  job.  All  of 
these  are  attitudes  which  can  be  changed  to  provide  greater  access  for  women  to  higher 
waged  jobs.  ffglf  ii&ijmt.'.".i-4  uv:v.-i-t-;---*-i- 

January,  for  women  ready  to  make  a 

will  be  held  in  Hamilton,  Missoula, 

:  1)  explore  career  attitudes,  expec- 

3)  develop  a  plan  of  action  to  make 

career  and  skill  training  resources. 

will  be  held  in  the  summer  and  fall. 

and  removal  of  barriers  to  women's 
lore  the  potential  benefit  to  eraploy- 
t,  the  materials  and  skills  developed 

interested  in  implementing  a  similar 


Workshops  will  be  held  twice  a  month,  starting  in 
change  in  their  current  work  status.   The  workshops 
and  Superior.   They  are  designed  to  help  participants 
tations,  and  experience,  2)  identify  needed  change, 
change,  and  4)  become  acquainted  with  local  and  §tate 

Workshops  for  employers  and  social  service  agencies 
These  workshops  are  designed  to  promote  awareness 
participation  in  higher  waged  occupations,  and  to  exp 
ers  of  women  in  these  occupations.  As  a  model  projec 
in  all  the  workshops  will  be  made  available  to  others 
program. 


Three  staff  people  are  working  on  this  project  part-time.  They  are  Judy  Smith,  with  five 
years  experience  in  designing  and  leading  workshops  in  assertiveness ,  communication 
skills,  and  equal  employment  opportunity;  Diane  Sands,  with  experience  as  a  non-tradi- 
tional job  counselor,  in  leading  assertiveness  training  for  women  on  the  job,  and  direct- 
ing a  Forest  Service  work  program  for  youth;  and  Candance  Crosby,  with  experience  in 
designing  and  leading  workshops  in  career  exploration  and  goal  setting. 

CONFERENCE  ON  WORKING  WOMEN  SCHEDULED  FOR  MARCH 

The  Missoula  Women's  Resource  Center  is  sponsoring  a  conference  to  explore  and  examine  the 
impact  of  social  policies,  economic  factors,  and  energy  issues  on  Montana  women's  employ- 
ment opportunities.  Montana  Women  and  Work:  Options  for  the  80 's  will  be  held  March  6-7 
at  the  University  of  Montana  in  Missoula.  Regional,  state,  and  local  representatives  from 
a  variety  of  occupations  will  address  the  issues  in  speeches,  panel  discussions,  and  work- 
shops . 

J\^  "Newsbriefs"  is  published  monthly  by  the  Montana  Women's  Bureau,  Department  of  Labor 
V^   and  Industry,  35  S.  Last  Chance  Gulch,  Box  202  Capitol  Station,  Helena,  MT  59601. 

Thomas  L.  Judge,  Governor  Joan  A.  Duncan,  Chief  of  Women's  Bureau 

David  E.  Fuller,  Commissioner  of  Labor         Lois  Menzies  &  Claudia  Kuric,  Editors 
&  Industry 


The  conference  will  begin  with  a  panel  discussion  on  majop^ssues  facig|^»orking  women  in 
the  80's.   Joan  Duncan,  Chief  of  the  state's  Women's  Burea«k  will  modera^^the  discussion. 


Panel  members  include:  Carol  Busch,  Chief  of  Montana ' sT  Apprenticeship  Bueau,  Arlene 
Sutton,  Regional  Commissioner  for  the  Office  of  Human  Development  Servltes,  and  Kathy 
Albertson  Van  Hook,  organizer  for  the  Retail  Clerks  Union.  Zelda  Brandstead,  Secretary/ 
Treasurer  for  the  AFL-CIO,  will  be  the  keynote  speaker  for  the  conference.  Lynn  Brown, 
Regional  Director  of  the  federal  Women's  Bureau  in  Denver,  will  also  speak  on  economic  and 
social  policies  for  women  in  a  rural  state. 

Workshops  will  be  conducted  on  Thursday  afternoon  and  Friday  morning.  Topics  for  work- 
shops include:  Handicapped  women  workers,  day  care,  women  in  small  business,  women  in 
management,  education  for  employment,  affirmative  action  at  work,  sexual  harassment  in  the 
workplace,  alternative  work  patterns,  older  women  workers  and  displaced  homemakers.  Native 
American  women  and  work,  women  in  subsidized  employment,  and  career  education  as  a  life-long 
process . 

The  conference  may  be  taken  for  two  graduate  or  undergraduate  credits.  All  students 
registering  for  credit  must  attend  a  March  5,  pre-conference  session.  Registration  for 
credit  is  through  the  University  of  Montana  Center  for  Continuing  Education,  and  that  fee 
is  in  additon  to  the  conference  registration. 

The  conference  fee  is  $15.00  which  includes  a  luncheon  on  Friday,  March  7.  Some  scholar- 
ships for  conference  registration  are  available.  For  more  information,  write  Kathleen 
Coyne,  Women's  Resource  Center,  University  Center,  University  of  Montana  59812,  or  call 
(406)  243-4153. 

INCREASE  IN  WOMEN  UNION  MEMBERS 

According  to  a  survey  by  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  the  number  of  women  who  are 
members  of  labor  organizations  has  increased  as  women  now  constitute  27.4  percent  of  all 
organized  workers  (6.7  million  women  in  all). 

Data  show  that  labor  unions  gained  455,000  women  members  between  1976  and  1978  while 
employee  associations  lost  231,000  women  members.  This  shift  accounts  for  a  significant 
proportion  of  the  overall  membership  change  in  the  two  types  of  organizations.  (Ohio 
Report,  Vol.  5,  No.  6) 

PENSION  POLICY  CHARGED  ANTI -FAMILY 

Citing  a  number  of  problems  with  current  pension  practices.  Representative  Patricia  Schroeder 
(D-CO)  told  the  President's  Commission  on  Pension  Policy  that  the  major  underlying  question 
is:   "Who  should  bear  the  cost  of  childbearing  and  childrearing  in  our  society-women 
themselves,  employers,  or  society?" 

The  failure  of  both  public  and  private  retirement  systems  to  recognize  women's  greater 
family  responsibilities,  lower  wages  paid  women,  and  the  segregation  of  women  into  jobs 
which  often  do  not  provide  pension  coverage,  said  Schroeder,  accounts  for  the  "dispropor- 
tionate number  of  older  women  on  poverty  incomes  or  no  incomes."  The  effect  is  an  "anti- 
family"  bias  because,  as  now  structured,  pension  policy  penalizes  women  for  their  roles  in 
society. 

Schroeder  also  cited  the  problems  of  divorced  women  and  widows  denied  survivor's  benefits. 

For  further  information  write:  Linda  Ittner,  c/o  Rep.  Patricia  Schroeder,  U.S.  House  of 
Representatives,  Washington,  D.C.  20515.  (202)  225-4025.  To  let  the  President's  Commiss- 
ion on  Pension  Policy  know  your  views  on  these  issues,  write  to  them  at:  736  Jackson 
Place,  N.W.,  Washington,  DC.  20006.  (202)  395-5132.  (Washington  Women's  Representative, 
Vol.  4,  December  31,  1979). 


WORKING  MOTHERS  RECEIVE  HIGH  MARKS 

Many  people  think  a  woman  who  works  outside  her  home  doesn't  spend  much  time  caring  for 
her  family.  Such  women  themselves  have  argued  that  the  "quality"  of  time  spent  matters 
more  than  the  "quantity." 

But  a  new  study  at  the  Ohio  State  University  challenges  the  entire  argument  that  the 
quantity  of  time  spent  with  the  family  decreases  at  all. 

Indeed,  says  Kathryn  Staffer,  assistant  professor  of  home  management  and  housing,  when  a 
woman  moves  outside  the  home  to  work,  the  overall  time  she  spends  on  family  care  actually 
increases. 

Ms.  Stafford  reached  her  surprising  conclusions  using  a  new  method  of  analyzing  data  on 
how  families  spend  time.  Ms.  Stafford  did  what  other  researchers  had  largely  failed  to 
do:   she  took  into  account  the  "family  life-cycle  factor." 

At  different  ages,  she  explains,  family  members  have  different  kinds  of  physical  and 
emotional  needs.  While  infants  need  lots  of  physical  care  to  sustain  life,  teenagers 
often  need  emotional  support  to  see  them  through  crises. 

By  distinguishing  physical  care  from  non-physical  and  by  grouping  family  members  in  vari- 
ous life-cycles  stages  ranging  from  the  pre-child  stage  to  the  grown-children-who-have-left- 
home  stage,  Ms.  Stafford  says  she  has  been  able  to  compare  with  precision  the  ways  in 
which  employed  and  unemployed  mothers  spend  their  time. 

While  working  women  may  spend  less  time  on  physical  care  than  do  unemployed  women,  Ms. 
Stafford's  anaylsis  shows,  the  working  mothers  more  than  compensate  by  dramatic  increases 
in  non-physical  care  --  the  provision  of  emotional,  learning  and  recreational  support  for 
the  family.  Only  working  mothers  of  preschool  children  are  unable  to  make  up  the  differ- 
ence --  and  that,  says  Ms.  Stafford,  is  because  preschool  children  have  so  many  purely 
physical  needs:  e.g.,  to  be  fed,  clothed,  and  bathed.  (Reprinted  from  column  by  Anne  C. 
Roark,  Chronicle  of  Higher  Education,  Nov.  13,  1979) 

FEDERAL  WOMEN'S  BUREAU  DIRECTOR  NAMED  ONE  OF  "TEN  WOMEN  OF  THE  FUTURE" 

The  U.S.  Labor  Department's  Women  Bureau  director  Alexis  Herman  has  been  selected  one  of 
Ten  Women  of  the  Future  by  the  Ladies'  Home  Journal.  She  was  chosen  one  of  the  "new  women 
leaders  in  the  80' s,  capable  in  their  fields  and  exemplifying  new  quality  in  ability  and 
accomplishment,"  the  Journal  said. 

Herman's  award--an  8-sided  Baccarat  crystal  etched  with  her  name  —  was  presented  by  TV 
personality  Mario  Thomas  at  the  Women  of  Achievement  awards  ceremonies  in  New  York  City. 

Upon  accepting  the  honor,  Herman  said  that  although  it  is  in  recognition  of  personal 
achievements,  she  feels  it  "recognizes  the  increasing  significance  of  the  role  that  women 
play  in  the  work  force  today,  and  it  is  a  tribute  to  the  work  of  the  Women's  Bureau  and 
its  relentless  efforts  to  ensure  a  brighter  future  for  all  women. 

Herman  noted  that  in  the  decade  of  the  1970' s  women  entered  the  labor  force  at  an  average 
rate  of  over  a  million  each  year.  "And  we  will  have  to  strengthen  our  efforts  to  make 
greater  economic  gains  during  the  80' s",  she  added.   (Women  &  Work,  January  1980) 

THE  70' s:   A  DECADE  OF  CHANGE 

The  following  is  an  abridgement  of  a  text  written  by  Alexis  M.  Herman,  Director  of  the 

Federal  Women's  Bureau: 

A  number  of  important  changes--both  quantitative  and  qualitative--took  place  during  the 
70s. 


For  the  first  time,  more  women  worked  than  stayed  home.  Between  1970  and  October  1979, 
the  participation  of  women  in  the  labor  force  increased  from  43.4  percent  to  51.9  percent. 
Throughout  the  decade,  an  average  of  over  a  million  women  entered  the  labor  force  each 
year,  totaling  some  12.8  million  women  who  represented  71  percent  of  the  total  labor  force 
increase.  The  2  million  minority  women  who  entered  the  labor  force  over  the  decade  repre- 
sented 16  percent  of  all  the  new  women  entrants.  While  minority  women's  labor  force 
participation  has  been  high  traditionally,  it  continued  to  increase  to  over  54  percent  in 
1979. 

The  educational  attainment  of  women  workers  reached  the  level  of  their  male  counterparts. 
The  median  years  of  school  completed  by  both  women  and  men  workers  is  now  12.6.  Further, 
in  1978  women  represented  47.9  percent  of  total  college  enrollment  compared  with  40.6 
percent  in  1970. 

During  the  70s  the  greatest  gains  in  the  higher  paying  occupational  groups  occurred  among 
managers  and  administrators.  In  1979,  women  held  25  percent  of  these  jobs  compared  with 
16  percent  in  1970.  Among  professional  and  technical  workers,  the  proportion  of  women 
rose  from  39  percent  to  43  percent  over  the  decade,  and  among  skilled  craft  workers  from  3 
to  6  percent. 

Since  1970,  minority  women  have  made  some  notable  occupational  strides.  While  there  was  a 
54  percent  growth  in  the  number  of  professional  workers  and  nearly  a  40  percent  growth  in 
managers,  there  was  a  68  percent  decline  in  the  number  of  minority  household  workers. 

During  the  70s  legal  actions  included  the  following: 

Title  VII  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964  was  amended  to  prohibit  discrimination  based  on 
pregnancy. 

The  federal  minimum  wage  and  hour  law  was  amended  and  coverage  was  extended  to  large 
numbers  of  additional  workers,  many  of  whom  are  women.  Most  household  workers  are  now 
covered. 

The  Department  of  Labor  issued  regulations  setting  goals  and  timetables  to  increase  the 
participation  of  women  in  apprenticeship  and  construction  work. 

The  Comprehensive  Employment  and  Training  Act  (CETA)  was  revised,  and  included  a  number  of 
provisions  to  improve  the  status  of  disadvantaged  women. 

By  Executive  Order  12138  issued  in  May  1979,  a  national  policy  was  established  to  expand 
opportunities  of  women  entrepreneurs. 

The  Equal  Rights  Amendment,  which  had  been  introduced  into  Congress  since  1923,  was  passed 
by  both  houses  and  sent  to  states  for  ratification.  Congress  also  extended  the  March  1979 
ratification  deadline  to  June  1982. 

Women  substantially  increased  their  participation  in  the  political  arena.  The  number  of 
women  elected  officeholders  nationwide  represent  an  estimated  8  to  10  percent  today, 
compared  with  4  to  6  percent  in  1975.  The  number  of  women  serving  in  state  legislatures 
throughout  the  country  more  than  doubled  from  305  in  1969  to  767  in  1979.  The  number  of 
women  appointees  today  are  higher  than  at  any  point  in  history. 

All  of  these  changes  are  significant,  for  they  have  contributed  to  the  larger  role  that 
women  play  in  the  labor  force  today.  But  women  will  face  challenges  in  the  80s,  as  efforts 
continue  to  remove  barriers  that  still  impede  progress  toward  equal  opportunity.  For 
women,  the  1980s  will  be  a  decade  of  progress.  No  longer  will  the  debate  be  on  whether  or 
why  women  work  but  how  they  will  participate  in  the  labor  force.  (Women  and  Work,  January 
1980) 
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WORKING  WOMEN:   THE  NEW  REVOLUTIONARIES 

The  future  of  the  American  workforce  will  be  increasingly  female,  according  to  a  recent 
anthology  which  analyzes  women's  changing  roles.  The  Subtle  Revolution:  Women  at  Work, 
edited  by  Ralph  E.  Smith  and  published  by  the  Urban  Institute,  indicates  that  women's 
exodus  from  the  home  into  the  work  world  will  occur  at  a  rate  of  about  a  million  a  year 
from  now  until  1990.  Most  of  these  new  workers  will  be  married  mothers.  By  1990,  two-thirds 
of  all  married  women  under  age  55  will  have  jobs,  including  half  of  all  mothers  with 
children  under  six.  The  stereotype  of  a  wife  as  someone  who  stays  home  to  look  after  the 
children  will  fit  only  approximately  one-quarter  of  all  married  women. 

But  despite  indications  of  major  changes  in  societal  sex  roles,  "most  economists  agree 
that  women's  progress  in  the  job  market  --  as  measured  by  their  earning  and  employment 
opportunities  --  has  not  matched  the  pace  of  expectation,"  wrote  Nancy  S.  Barrett,  one  of 
the  contributing  authors.  In  fact,  the  relation  of  women's  earnings  to  those  of  men  is 
actually  less  than  is  was  twenty  years  ago.  In  the  mid-1970' s  women  earned  60  percent  of 
what  men  earned,  compared  to  63  percent  in  the  mid-1950' s.  In  additon,  in  all  major 
occupational  categories,  men  earn  more  than  women  of  comparable  age,  education  and  prior 
experience. 

An  article  by  Dirstin  A.  Moore  and  Sandra  L.  Hofferth  dispels  two  common  fears  frequently 
associated  with  working  mothers.  The  authors  found  that  the  "overwhelming  consensus  of 
different  studies"  proves  that  neither  maternal  employment  nor  high-quality  child  care 
harms  children.  Copies  of  The  Subtle  Revolution:  Women  at  Work  are  available  prepaid  at 
$15  for  hardback  and  $7.50  for  paperback  from  the  Urban  Institute,  Publications  Office, 
2100  M  Street,  NW,  Washington  DC  20037  (order  #URI  26800).  ^  Campus  With  Women,  No.  25, 
Winter  1980) 

TRADESWOMEN,  INC. 

Tradeswomen,  Inc.  is  a  new,  non-profit  organization,  which  encourages  the  participation  of 
women  in  the  trades  and  blue-collar  occupations.  It  is  composed  of  women  in  blue-collar 
work,  those  in  apprenticeship  training,  those  who  wish  to  enter  the  trades,  and  those  who 
want  to  express  support  for  on-the-job  training  for  women. 

In  their  start-up  phase.  Tradeswomen,  Inc.  is  planning  several  projects.  One  of  these  is 
a  newsletter  that  will  give  members  information  on  training  and  job  opportunities,  facts 
that  can  help  women  get  and  keep  jobs,  and  ideas  of  what  other  women  are  doing  about 
getting  into  and  succeeding  in  the  trades. 

A  second  project  is  a  conference  of  tradeswomen  and  their  advocates  from  all  over  the 
West--maybe  the  entire  country  in  1980.  Here  women  can  learn  about  advocacy  and  training 
programs  that  work,  news  of  government  regulations,  and  other  facts  to  help  women  gain 
their  fair  share. 

The  third  project  is  a  toll-free  hotline,  for  tradeswomen  to  give  and  receive  from  each 
other  information  about  apprenticeships  and  jobs,  to  learn  about  other  women  in  their 
communities  with  whom  they  can  hook  up,  and  other  ideas. 

To  do  these  things,  Tradeswomen,  Inc.  is  looking  for  foundation  grants  to  set  up  an  office 
and  to  staff  it,  as  well  as  to  fund  these  programs. 

Tradeswomen,  Inc.  invites  you  to  become  a  founding  member  of  Tradeswomen  for  one  dollar, 
and  join  the  growing  network  of  women  in,  and  interested  in,  the  blue-collar  trades. 
Tradeswomen,  Inc.  wants  help  in  building  the  kind  of  supportive  organization  and  environ- 
ment that  will  spell  more  opportunity,  less  discrimination,  and  more  success  for  women  in 
the  trades . 


For  information,  call  Nancy  Belden  or  Madeline  Mixer  at  415-556-2377,  or  write  P.O.  Box 
4724,  Santa  Rosa,  CA  95402. 

CONFERENCES/WORKSHOPS 

The  Economic  Development  Project  of  the  Conference  on  Alternative  State  and  Local  Policies 
announces  a  working  conference  on  Natural  Resource  Taxation:  New  Strategies  for  Public 
Finance,  Environmental  Protection,  and  Economic  Development  on  Friday  and  Saturday,  Febr^ 
ary  8-9,  1980  in  Billings,  Montana.  The  conference,  sponsored  by  the  Conference  on  Alter- 
native State  and  Local  Policies,  Montana  Farmers  Union,  Northern  Plains  Resource  Council, 
State  Senator  Tom  Towe  and  the  Youth  Project  will  address  the  economic,  social  and  envi- 
ronmental costs  of  increased  resource  production  and  the  issues  surrounding  severance 
taxation.  For  more  information,  write  Margaret  McDonald,  Northern  Plains  Resource  Council, 
419  Stapleton  Building,  Billings,  Montana  59101  or  call  (406)  248-1154. 

MONTANA  ECONOMIC  OUTLOOK  ,  the  fifth  annual  seminar,  will  be  held  February  8,  1980  in 
Helena.  The  seminar  will  be  presented  by  the  Bureau  of  Business  and  Economic  Research, 
University  of  Montana,  in  cooperation  with  the  Helena  Area  Chamber  of  Commerce.  Issues  to 
be  explored  include  the  statewide  outlook  for  Montana  in  the  1980 's  and  the  Lewis  and 
Clark  County  trends  and  prospects.  For  details  write  the  Bureau  of  Business  and  Economic 
Research,  School  of  Business  Administration,  University  of  Montana,  Missoula,  Montana 
59812. 

The  "TGIF"  Management  Series"  (thank  goodness  it's  Friday)  is  an  extensive  set  of  one  day 
(Friday  only)  management  development  workshops  designed  to  cover  current  topics  in  manage- 
ment. These  workshops  have  been  structured  for  all  levels  of  governmental  management  and 
will  be  presented  through  the  Continuing  Education  Office  of  Montana  State  University. 
Each  workshop  is  complete  and  does  not  depend  on  any  other  workshop.  Please  register 
early  since  enrollment  will  be  limited  to  small  groups.  The  following  are  the  workshop 
titles  and  dates.   All  workshops  will  be  held  in  Helena. 

DIRECTIONS  OF  MANAGEMENT 

Positive  Reinforcement  February  8,  1980 

Performance  Appraisal  February  15,  1980 

Self-Fulfilling  Prophecy  February  22,  1980 

Career  Development  March  28,  1980 

PROGRAM  MANAGEMENT  TOOLS 

Principles  of  Statistics  April  4,  1980 

Program  Evaluation  I  April  11,  1980 

Program  Evaluation  II  April  18,  1980 

Program  Prediction  April  25,  1980 

Further  information  can  be  obtained  through  the  Office  of  Continuing  Education,  Montana 
State  University,  Bozeman,  Montana  59715. 

MONTANA  WOMEN  AND  WORK:  OPTIONS  FOR  THE  1980' S,  a  conference  sponsored  by  the  Women's 
Resource  Center,  will  be  held  March  6-7  at  the  University  of  Montana,  Missoula,  Montana. 
(See  feature  article  in  this  issue  for  details.) 

The  Counseling  and  Educational  Development  Services,  Inc.  (CEDS)  is  conducting  six  differ- 
ent workshops  during  winter  and  spring  of  1980.  These  training  sessions  will  be  held  in 
Missoula,  Montana.  Registration  fees  range  from  $100  to  $160,  depending  on  the  length  of 
the  workshop.  Below  is  a  list  of  upcoming  sessions: 

TITLE:  DATE:  TRAINER: 

Coping  with  stress  February  13-15  Rowan  W.  Conrad 

and  burnout 


Introduction  to  Gestalt 

Therapy 
Reality  Therapy 
Short  Term  Counseling 

Skills 
Reality  Approaches 

to  Supervision 
Couples  Counseling 


March  26-28 

April  15-18 
May  5-9 

May  26-29 

June  4-6 


Rowan  W.  Conrad 

Dennis  Duncan 
Dennis  Duncan 

Dennis  Duncan 

Gracia  Schall 


"THE  PROS  AND  CONS  OF  THE  TWO-PAYCHECK  MARRIAGE"  is  the  topic  of  a  workshop  to  be  held  at 
Eastern  Montana  College,  February  15th  and  I6th.  For  further  details  write  Marcia  Gatz, 
Women's  Studies  and  Service  Center,  Eastern  Montana  College,  Billings,  Montana  59101. 

Focus  on  Women  at  Montana  State  University  will  be  sponsoring  the  annual  Women  Aware 
conference  April  16,  17,  and  18th  in  Bozeman.  This  year's  theme  for  the  conference  is 
"Turning  Points:  Creating  New  Structures".  More  information  on  the  conference  will  be 
published  in  upcoming  editions  of  the  Newsbriefs. 

TRAINING  The  Training  Unit  of  the  Employee  Relations  Bureau  of  the  Department  of  Adminis- 
tration is  offering  a  number  of  workshops  this  winter.  These  workshops,  listed  below,  are 
open  to  state,  federal  and  private  sector  employees.  However,  state  employees  will  be 
given  first  consideration  in  enrollment.  Out-of-town  employees  are  encouraged  to  register 
by  phone  to  insure  a  position  in  the  workshop.  For  more  information  write  Dick  Whitmore, 
Training  Unit,  Personnel  Division,  Sam  W.  Mitchell  Building,  Helena,  Montana  59601,  or 
call  (406)  449-3871. 


DATES 
Feb.  7 
Feb.  6,7 
Feb.  13 
Feb.  5-28 
(Tues.  &  Thurs.) 

Feb.  14 
Feb.  13,  14 


Feb.  26,27 

Feb. 19,20,21 
Feb.  28 
Feb.  28 
March  6 
March  13 
March  20 
March  17,  19,  21 
March  18,  19,  20 

March  19,  20 

March  19,  20 
March  21 

March  25,  26,  27 
March  27 
March  27 


WORKSHOP 

Unfair  Labor  Practices 

Stress  Management 

Time  Management 

Introduction  to  Statistical 
Methods  in  Applied  Data 
Analysis 

Unfair  Labor  Practices 

Evelyn  Wood  -  Applied 
Effective  Reading  for 
Supervisors  and  Managers 

Assertiveness  in  Commun- 
ication 

Supervisory  Development  I 

Challenge  of  Retirement 

Unfair  Labor  Practices 

Unfair  Labor  Practices 

Unfair  Labor  Practices 

Unfair  Labor  Practices 

CPR 

Communications  and  Public 
Contact 

Better  Records  &  File 
Management 

Administrative  Correspondence 

Introduction  to  SBAS 

Grants  Writing 

Challenge  of  Retirement 

Unfair  Labor  Practices 


LOCATION 

COST 

COORDINATOR 

Great  Falls 

30 

D. 

Whitmore 

Helena 

80 

D. 

Whitmore 

Boulder 

30 

D. 

Whitmore 

Helena 

30 

P. 

Robinson 

Helena 

30 

P. 

Robinson 

Helena 

75 

P. 

Robinson 

Helena 

35 

D. 

Whitmore 

Helena 

50 

D. 

Whitmore 

Bozeman 

-0- 

P. 

Robinson 

Bozeman 

30 

P. 

Robinson 

Anaconda 

30 

P. 

Robinson 

Miles  City 

30 

P. 

Robinson 

Helena 

30 

P. 

Robinson 

Helena 

2.00 

P. 

Robinson 

Helena 

35 

D. 

Whitmore 

Helena 

40 

P. 

Robinson 

Helena 

45 

P. 

Robinson 

Helena 

25 

P. 

Robinson 

Helena 

70 

P. 

Robinson 

Kalispell 

-0- 

P. 

Robinson 

Kalispell 

30 

P. 

Robinson 

BOOKS /PUBLICATIONS 

A  recent  report  of  a  national  conference  conducted  by  the  federal  Department  of  Labor 
Women's  Bureau  and  the  National  Manpower  Institute  is  a  valuable  resource  for  individuals 
and  groups  interested  in  day  care  issues.  Community  Solutions  for  Child  Care  provides 
information  about  the  variety  of  funding  sources  for  child  care,  i.e.  foundations,  govern- 
ment, corporations  and  labor. 

The  report  also  describes  innovative  day  care  programs  organized  by  parents'  cooperatives 
and  non-profit  groups,  industries,  licensed  family  day  care  homes,  hospitals,  unions, 
private  businesses,  and  local  governments.  Other  child  care  issues,  such  as  sick-child 
care,  sex-role  sterotyping  and  transportation  are  also  examined. 

Single  copies  of  Community  Solutions  for  Child  Care  can  be  ordered  free  from  the  Women's 
Bureau,  U.S.  Department  of  Labor,  Washington,  D.C.  20210.  The  report  may  be  purchased  for 
$3.50  from  the  Superintendent  of  Documents,  U.S.  Government  Printing  Office,  Washington, 
D.C.  20402. 

The  Women's  Educational  Equity  Communications  Network  (WEECN)  has  published  a  bibliography 
on  Hispanic  women  titled  "Hispanic  Women  and  Education:  Annotated  Selected  References 
and  Resources."  The  bibliography  contains  information  on  educational  concerns  of  Hispanic 
women,  including  education  of  immigrant  women,  and  the  problems  higher  educated  women  face 
in  the  job  market.  It  has  bibliographies,  journal  articles,  research  studies  and  other 
sources  that  relate  to  education,  economic  status,  and  counseling  of  Hispanic  women. 
Write  WEECN,  Far  West  Laboratory  for  Educational  Research  and  Development,  1855  Folsom 
St.,  San  Francisco,  CA,  94103. 

Women  in  the  Department  of  State  and  Their  Role  in  American  Foreign  Policy  is  a  State 
Department  publication  full  of  information  of  interest  to  those  concerned  with  the  role  of 
women  in  international  affairs.  Copies  may  be  ordered  from  the  Director,  Department  of 
State,  Washington,  D.C.  20520. 

Why  Aren't  You  Smiling  is  a  20-minute  slide/tape  presentation  which  looks  at  the  history 
of  the  office  and  the  issues  which  concern  women  office  workers:  lack  of  respect,  low 
pay,  lack  of  advancement,  racism,  technology,  etc.  It  also  examines  what  women  are  doing 
about  it  through  working  women's  organizations  and  unions.  For  more  information  and 
rental  rates,  write:  Community  Media  Productions,  215  Superior  Avenue,  Dayton,  Ohio 
45406. 

The  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  has  issued  a  report  on  Social  Security 
and  the  Changing  Roles  of  Men  and  Women.  The  report  presents  two  comprehensive  options 
for  eliminating  dependency  as  a  factor  in  determining  entitlement  to  a  spouse's  Social 
Security  benefits.  Copies  are  available  from  the  Social  Security  Administration,  Room 
446,  Altmeyer  Building,  6401  Security  Boulevard,  Baltimore,  MD  21235. 

A  U.S.  Women's  Bureau  fact  sheet.  Twenty  Facts  on  Women  Workers,  has  been  revised  and  is 
available  for  distribution.  The  sheet  contains  statistical  information  about  women's 
employment,  unemployment,  education,  earnings,  labor  force  participation,  marital  status 
and  family  responsibilities,  and  occupations.  Single  copies  of  this  pamphlet  are  avail- 
able from  the  Women's  Bureau,  U.S.  Department  of  Labor,  Washington,  D.C.  20210. 

POSITION  OPENINGS 

The  following  are  a  few  of  the  positions  now  available.  If  a  position  opening  does  not 
list  an  application  deadline,  the  employer  will  accept  applications  until  further  notice. 
The  application  deadline  listed  is  the  latest  date  in  which  a  position  opening  will  circu- 
late through  the  Job  Service;  some  positions  may  be  filled  before  this  date.  For  complete, 
current  information  on  these  and  other  openings,  write  or  call  your  local  Job  Service 
Office.   The  town  listed  next  to  each  position  is  the  Job  Service  Office  which  is  closest 
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to  the  actual  job  site.   To  keep  your  application  current  with  your  local  Job  Service,  you 
must  check  back  with  the  service  every  30  days. 

GOVERNMENT 

FISH  AND  GAME  WARDEN  I,  Salary:   $ll,874/yr.   Application  Deadline:   February  15,  1980. 

(Helena) 
TEMPORARY  SUMMER  POSITIONS  with  the  Dept.  of  Fish,  Wildlife  and  Parks,  Salary:   $3.475/hr.. 

Application  Deadline:   March  7,  1980.   (Helena) 
CLINICAL   PSYCHOLOGIST,   Salary:    $18,393/yr.   Application  Deadline:  February  7,  1980. 

(Glasgow) 
SPEECH  PATHOLOGIST,  Salary:   $15 ,433-$18,393/yr .  Application  Deadline:  February  20,  1980. 

(Glendive) 
WATER  TREATMENT  PLANT  OPERATOR,  Salary:   $ll,228/yr.   Application  deadline:   March  11, 

1980.   (Livingston) 
PRIVATE  SECTOR 
ELECTRICAL   ENGINEER,   Salary:    $l,075/mo.    Application  Deadline:   February  11,  1980. 

(Colstrip) 
CIVIL  ENGINEER,  Salary:   $l,200/mo.   Application  Deadline:   February  10,  1980.   (Colstrip) 
MECHANICAL  ENGINEER,  Salary:   $l6,000/yr.   Application  Deadline:   March  9,  1980.   (Lewistown) 
SURVEYOR  ASSISTANT,  Salary:   $l,100/mo.   Application  Deadline:   March  7,  1980.   (Colstrip) 
GENERAL  DUTY  NURSE,  Salary:   $5.90/hr.   Application  Deadline:   March  27,  1980.   (Sidney) 
GENERAL  DUTY  NURSE,  Salary:   $5.55/hr.  Application  Deadline:   February  27,  1980.   (Miles 

City) 
MEDICAL  TECHNOLOGIST,  Salary:   $6.00-$6 . 30/hr .  Application  Deadline:   February  26,  1980. 

(Havre) 
ULTRA  SOUND  TECHNICIAN,  Salary:   $975/mo.   Application  Deadline:   March  8,  1980.   (Kalispell) 
EDUCATIONAL  PROGRAMS  DIRECTOR,  Salary:   $20,000/yr.   Application  Deadline:   March  3,  1980. 

(Miles  City) 
LAWYER,  Salary:   $l,000/mo.   Application  Deadline:   March  4,  1980.   (Glendive) 
RESTAURANT  MANAGER,  Salary:   $900/mo.   Application  Deadline:   February  18,  1980.   (Dillon) 
GROUP  WORKER,  Salary:   $5.75/hr.   Application  Deadline:   March  3,  1980.   (Cut  Bank) 
HARDWARE  SALESPERSON,  Salary:   $800/mo.   Application  Deadline:   February  29,  1980.   (Bozeman) 
COOK,   Salary:    $4.00/hr.    Application  Deadline:   February  28,  1980.    (Billings   East) 
MACHINIST,  Salary:   $7.00/hr.   Application  Deadline:   March  7,  1980.   (Glendive) 
SAWMILL   SUPERVISOR,   Salary:    $22,000/yr.    Application  Deadline:   February  12,  1980. 

(Kalispell) 
OFFICE  MACHINE  SERVICER,  Salary:   $l,100/mo.   Application  Deadline:   February  20,  1980. 

(Great  Falls) 
LINE  ERECTOR,  Salary:   $8.35/hr.   Application  Deadline:   April  24,  1980.   (Sidney) 
COMMUNICATION   TECHNICIAN,   Salary:    $l,400/mo.    Application  Deadline:   May  20,  1980. 

(Butte) 
PIPE   FITTER,   Salary:    $12.07/hr.    Application  Deadline:   March  11,  1980.    (Missoula) 
ELECTRICIAN,  Salary:   $7 . 13-$7.98/hr .   Application  Deadline:   April  18,  1980.   (Sidney) 
CASH  REGISTER  SERVICER,   $l,100/mo.   Application  Deadline:   February  20,  1980.    (Great 

Falls) 
MONTANA  STATE  UNIVERSITY 

FACULTY  POSITIONS  in  Architecture,  Application  Deadline:   March  1,  1980.   (Bozeman  Campus) 
STRUCTURAL  GEOLOGIST  in  Department  of  Earth  Sciences,  Application  Deadline:   March  1, 

1980.   (Bozeman  Campus) 
DEAN  OF  COLLEGE  OF  AGRICULTURE/DIRECTOR  OF  MONTANA  AGRICULTURAL  EXPERIMENT  STATION,  Salary: 

Negotiable.   Application  Deadline:   March  15,  1980.   (Bozeman  campus) 
FACULTY  POSITION  IN  AERODYNAMICS,  Application  Deadline:   March  30,  1980.   (Bozeman  campus) 
UNIVERSITY  OF  MONTANA 
INTERNAL  AUDITOR,  Salary:   $15 ,500-$18,000/yr .   Application  Deadline:   February  29,  1980. 

(Missoula  campus) 
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RE-ENTRY  WOMEN:   CHOICES  AND  CHALLENGES 

"Re-entry  Women:  Choices  and  Challenges",  a  one  day  Helena-based  conference  on  April  2, 
1980,  will  explore  the  issues  full-time  homemakers  face  when  re-entering  the  job  market. 
The  conference  is  sponsored  by  the  Women's  Bureau,  and  made  possible  in  part  by  a  grant 
from  the  Montana  Committee  for  the  Humanities. 

Re-entry  women  experience  a  variety  of  transition-related  problems  including  low  self-con- 
fidence of  job  skills,  lack  of  awareness  of  individual  options  and  changing  relationships 
with  family  and  peers.  Many  times  re-entry  women  feel  alone  and  confused  when  going 
through  the  process  of  finding  and  managing  outside-the-home  work.  The  conference  will 
address  these  issues  through  speakers,  panel  presentations,  and  small  group  discussions. 

The  $5.50  conference  registration  fee  includes  a  luncheon  and  an  information  resource 
packet.  Conference  participants  are  requested  to  pre-register  by  March  26,  1980  with  the 
Women's  Bureau,  35  South  ];.ast  Chance  Gulch,  Helena,  MT  59601,  (406)449-5600. 

MONTANA  COAL  COMPANIES  SlGJiAjo  S^ElmS^f^  ~"  fy,  f— V-p  u  -^ 

Decker  Coal  Company  and  B^g  H£rii  (^oal  tympany,  bbth  federal  £oiiCi:«t?>rs ,  have  signed  equal 
employment  opportunity  agreements"  awarding  almost^  $200 .00:0  in  bael^  pay  to  186  women.  The 
back  pay  settlements  affect  women  not  accepted  for*^ols  W  ftigigig*,  and  other  blue-collar 
work  at  the  two  coal  firms.  Big  Horn  Coal  is  a  subsidiary  of  Peter  Kiewit  Sons,  Inc.,  a 
national  construction  firm  which  also  owns  Decker  Coal  in  partnership  with  another  firm. 
The  two  companies  have  adopted  affirmative  action  plans  with  initial  goals  of  filling  over 
10  percent  of  entry-level  blue  collar  jobs  with  women. 

Any  monetary  awards  not  made  within  180  days  to  female  applicants  and  employees  discrimi- 
nated against  will  be  placed  in  a  fund  to  train  women  for  blue  collar  jobs  at  the  two 
companies. 

For  further  information,  contact  Debra  Kaplan  Rubin,  U.S.  Department  of  Labor  Employment 
Standards  Administration,  Washington,  D.C.  20210.  (202)523-8743.  (  Washington  Women ' s 
Representative,  Vol.  5,  January  15,  1980.) 

COMPARABLE  WORTH:   ISSUE  FOR  THE  80 'S 

°    Women  who  worked  at  year-round,  full-time  jobs  earned  only  59C  for  every  dollar 

earned  by  men  in  1977. 
°  The  average  yearly  income  for  these  women  was  $8,618  while  men  earned  $14,626. 

°    Women  must  work  nearly  nine  days  to  gross  the  same  earnings  men  gross  in  five 

days. 
°  A  woman  with  four  years  of  college  now  earns  about  as  much  as  a  man  with  eight 

years  of  elementary  school. 


?^  "Newsbriefs"  is  published  monthly  by  the  Montana  Women's  Bureau,  Department  of  Labor 
V*'    and  Industry,  35  S.  Last  Chance  Gulch,  Box  202  Capitol  Station,  Helena,  MT  59601. 

Thomas  L.  Judge,  Governor  Joan  A.  Duncan,  Chief  of  Women's  Bureau 

David  E.  Fuller,  Commissioner  of  Labor         Claudia  Kuric,  Lois  Menzies,  Editors 

&  Industry 


Why  do  men,  on  an  average,  earn  more  money  than  women?   What  accounts  for  the  "earnings 

gap"  (the  male-female  earnings  differential)  which is^  continuing  to  widen,  despite  the 

gains  women  have  made  in  the  work  force  iiM||,ceat 


Several  factors  contribute  to  this  gap  ift'Y^ages  'inclifllfeig  differences  in  the  occupations 
and  industries  in  which  women  and  men  are  employed,  training  and  education,  work  exper- 
ience, and  hours  of  work.  Another  explanation  which  is  receiving  increased  attention  is 
the  general  undervaluation  of  work  done  by  women.  Many  equal  employment  specialists 
believe  that  women  do  not  seek  out  low  paying,  low  status  occupations;  rather  these  jobs 
are  down  graded  and  underrated  because  the  primary  occupant  of  the  position  is  female.  In 
determining  salaries  and  wages,  little  consideration  is  given  to  the  intrinsic  worth  of 
the  job.  This  undervaluation  of  jobs  traditionally  held  by  women  (i.e.  clerical  work, 
nursing,  waitressing)  is  a  form  of  sex  discrimination. 

Civil  rights  legislation,  the  Equal  Pay  Act,  and  executive  orders  have  not  been  effective 
in  combating  this  type  of  sex  discrimination.  For  example,  the  Equal  Pay  Act  of  1963 
prohibits  pay  differences  based  on  sex  if  the  jobs  are  equal.  However,  in  a  sex  segregat- 
ed labor  force,  it  is  difficult  to  find  men  in  female-dominated  jobs  in  order  to  compare 
salaries. 

A  broader,  less  restrictive  concept  which  is  gaining  support  is  the  comparable  worth 
standard  or  equal  pay  for  work  of  equal  value.  This  pay  policy  would  require  employers  to 
compare  wages  of  women  in  traditionally  female  jobs  with  men  in  typically  male  positions. 
For  example,  comparisons  could  be  made  between  the  duties  and  responsibilities  of  truck 
drivers  and  secretaries,  nurses  and  carpenters,  and  teachers  and  plumbers.  If  the  jobs 
require  comparable  skill,  responsibility,  and  effort,  salaries  must  be  equivalent. 

Generally  the  courts  have  been  unsympathetic  to  the  equal  pay  for  work  of  equal  value 
argument.  The  Equal  Employment  Opportunity  Commission  has  been  unsuccessful  in  filing 
comparable  worth  cases  under  Title  VII  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  which  prohibits  sex  dis- 
crimination in  employment.  But  judicial  opinion  may  be  slowly  shifting  in  the  employee's 
favor.  A  recent  decision  by  the  Ninth  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  stated  that  pay  differ- 
ences between  jobs  of  comparable  worth  which  involve  duties  that  are  not  equal  are  illegal. 
The  Ninth  Circuit  Court  is  one  of  the  first  courts  to  affirm  that  Title  VII  is  broader  in 
scope  than  the  Equal  Pay  Act. 

If  the  comparable  worth  issue  becomes  public  policy,  it  will  have  major  ramifications  for 
both  employers  and  employees.  Management  will  be  forced  to  reexamine  its  job  evaluation 
systems  to  eliminate  sex  discrimination  in  determining  the  value  of  jobs.  Salaries  of 
female  employees  will  begin  to  approach  those  of  their  male  co-workers.  The  result  will 
be  a  gradual  closing  of  the  earnings  gap  and  a  more  equitable  pay  policy  for  all  workers. 

1980  CENSUS  WILL  ASSESS  CHANGES  IN  WOMEN'S  LIFESTYLES 

On  April  1,  the  1980  census  will  begin  to  assess  changes  in  many  aspects  of  American 
women's  lives — their  occupations,  income,  housing,  and  family  lifestyles.  Recent  Census 
Bureau  surveys  on  employment  show  that: 

Women  are  more  likely  to  exceed  the  educational  requirements  of  their  jobs  than 

white  males. 

White  female  college  graduates  earn  less  on  the  average  than  males  with  a  high 

school  education.   College  graduate  white  and  minority  women  earned  less  than 

70%  of  the  white  male  average  in  1975. 

Women  entered  the  workforce  in  unprecedented  numbers  during  the  1970' s.   More 

than  A2  million  women,  half  of  all  women  over  age  14,  now  work. 


On  the  American  family,  the  Census  Bureau  expects  that  the  1980  census  will  show: 

The  number  of  husbandless  women  who  are  heading  families  has  soared  nearly  50% 

since  1970  to  more  than  eight  million. 

The  traditional  family  household  of  mother,  father,  and  one  or  more  children  now 

accounts  for  less  than  a  third  of  the  nation's  households,  the  lowest  percentage 

ever. 

Both  husband  and  wife  have  earned  income  in  about  one-half  of  the  48  million 

husband-wife  families  in  the  U.S.,  a  nev?  high. 

The  number  of  unmarried  couples  sharing  a  household  has  more  than  doubled  in  10 

years. 

The  1980  census  is  expected  to  count  approximately  222  million  people  and  86  million 
housing  units  and  according  to  Census  Bureau  demographic  trends,  reveal  one  of  the  lowest 
population  growth  rates  in  our  history.   (Women  Today,  Vol.  9,  October  22,  1979). 

THE  WORTH  OF  HOMEMAKERS 

Housewives  do  work.  If  the  average  homemaker  were  paid  for  the  services  she  performs  in 
the  home,  she  would  be  earning  an  average  of  $13,391.56  a  year,  according  to  a  1972  Chase 
Manhattan  Bank  study.  Many  organizations  and  legislators  are  now  examining  the  economic 
worth  of  horaemaking  and  proposing  laws  and  programs  that  would  improve  the  status  of  these 
unemployed  workers. 

In  examining  the  job  of  homemaker,  the  1972  Chase  Manhattan  Bank  study  found  that  home- 
makers  perform  an  average  of  twelve  tasks,  each  of  which  could  be  an  independent  job  with 
its  own  salary.   Coordinating  all  these  tasks  also  involves  managerial  skills. 

According  to  researcher  Letty  Cottin  Pogrebin,  as  of  1975,  unpaid  housework  was  estimated 
to  be  worth  as  much  as  499  billion  dollars  (Ms.  Magazine,  October  1979).  Aside  from  the 
monetary  worth  of  homemaking  tasks,  the  traditional  tasks  of  raising  children,  feeding  the 
family  and  maintaining  the  living  quarters,  are  those  which  are  necessary  for  the  mainten- 
ance of  society. 

Societal  images,  policies  and  laws  reflect  that  the  job  of  homemaker  is  not  considered 
valuable.  Housework  is  an  occupation  which  is  not  compensated  for  in  dollars  and  cents. 
There  is  no  pension,  no  paid  health  insurance,  no  workers  compensation  and  no  paid  vaca- 
tion. "She  doesn't  work;  she's  a  homemaker"  or  "I'm  just  a  housewife"  are  common  phrases 
which  reflect  the  public's  image  of  American  homemakers. 

The  low  status  of  homemakers  is  reflected  in  the  Social  Security  system  in  that  homemakers 
cannot  build  up  their  own  Social  Security  earnings,  and  they  have  no  disability  protec- 
tion. Women  who  divorce  after  fewer  than  ten  years  of  marriage  are  not  eligible  for 
dependents'  benefits,  even  though  that  would  be  the  most  likely  time  to  have  left  the 
labor  force  to  raise  children. 

The  present  day  reality  is  that  married  women  without  independent  incomes  are  still  by  and 
large  dependent  on  their  husbands'  generosity  and  good  will  for  their  economic  well-being. 
Many  organizations  and  legislators  have  proposals  and  programs  that  would  acknowledge  and 
improve  the  economic  status  of  homemakers.   Some  of  these  include: 

The  elimination  of  taxation  on  all  transfers  of  property  between  husband  and 
wife 

Future  Homemakers  of  America  (2010  Massachusetts  Avenue,  N.W. ,  Washington,  B.C. 
20036)  works  through  home  economics  classes  to  teach  nutrition,  birth  control, 
and  parenting  while  using  its  membership  clout  to  lobby  for  homemaker  issues. 


The  National  Organization  for  Women  Bill  of  Rights  for  Homemakers  which  includes 
the  following  proposals: 

Provision  of  loans  at  modest  rates  of  interest  to  homemakers  who  wish  to  pursue 
vocational,  professional,  or  graduate  training: 

Revision  of  federal  income  tax  forms  to  clearly  indicate  that  all  income  listed 
on  a  joint  income  tax  return  is  co-owned;  this  could  be  accomplished  through 
passage  of  legislation  known  as  the  "Bonnie  Plan,"  first  introduced  in  Congress 
in  1973,  which  would  simply  require  that  in  order  to  file  jointly,  a  couple  must 
sign  an  oath  (on  Form  1040)  stating  that  each  spouse  has  equal  ownership,  man- 
agement, and  control  of  the  income,  assets,  and  liabilities  of  the  marriage 
partnership; 

Elimination  of  gift  taxes  on  interspousal  transfers; 

Inclusion  in  the  Gross  National  Product  of  the  value  of  goods  and  services 
produced  and  provided  by  homemakers; 

Provision  of  independent  Social  Security  coverage,  including  disability,  in  the 
horaemaker's  own  name,  portable  in  and  out  of  marriage,  and  continuing  as  the 
homemaker  leaves  and  reenters  the  paid  work  force; 

Assurance  of  widow's  right  to  continued  access  to  the  family  savings  accounts, 
checking  accounts,  securities  and  safety  deposit  boxes,  and  continuation  of 
pensions,  family  insurance  coverage,  and  other  employment  related  benefits. 

Reform  of  the  welfare  system,  including  setting  a  federal  floor  at  the  Bureau  of 
Labor  Statistics  lower-living  standard,  and  extension  of  coverage  to  all  persons 
in  need; 

Increase  and  expansion  of  flextime  and  part-time  employment  and  job-sharing 
opportunities.  Twenty-four  hour  child-care  facilities  must  be  made  available  so 
that  parents  of  young  children  can  be  free  to  work  varied  hours,  and  all  flex- 
time  and  part-time  jobs  must  offer  full  fringe  benefits; 

Reform  of  civil  and  criminal  laws  to  protect  homemakers  from  spousal  and  domes- 
tic abuse. 

Equitable  division  of  property  and  assets,  including  pensions  and  annuities,  in 
recognition  of  the  unpaid  contributions  of  the  homemaker  in  acquiring  and  main- 
taining the  family's  assets; 

Vigorous  enforcement  of  maintenance  (alimony)  orders  to  assure  compensation  for 
the  loss  of  educational  opportunities,  seniority,  advancement,  benefits,  and 
accrued  protection  the  homemaker  would  have  had  if  she  had  been  in  the  paid  work 
force  during  the  years  of  homemaking; 

These  ideas  indicate  a  growing  belief  that  the  homemaker' s  contributions  are  equal  in 
importance  and  value  to  the  contribution  of  the  spouse/partner  who  works  outside  the  home. 

COULD  YOU  BENEFIT  FROM  THIS? 

"Careers  in  Transition"  is  the  title  of  a  series  of  workshops  to  be  held  throughout  Mont- 
ana, on  assisting  displaced  homemakers  in  setting  new  goals  in  education  and  employment. 
The  free,  two-day  workshops  are  sponsored  by  the  Department  of  Vocational  and  Occupational 
Education,  Office  of  Public  Instruction.   The  workshops  are  open  to  all  persons  who  are: 


-  In  transition  from  a  full-time  homemaking 
career  to  one  outside  the  home 

-  A  single  head  of  household  and  need  greater 
job  skills 

-  Divorced,  widowed,  separated,  have  lost 

their  source  of  income  and  must  seek  employment 

-  Currently  employed  in  a  traditional  job 
and  want  to  explore  non-traditional  job 
opportunities. 

Each  workshp  will  have  presentations  on  skills  assessment,  goal  setting,  financial  aid, 
education  and  training,  job  opportunities,  getting  and  keeping  a  job,  and  aptitude  and 
interest  testing.  Workshops  will  also  include  sessions  on  assertiveness  training,  legal 
rights,  money  management,  peer  support  and  local  resources  for  displaced  homemakers. 

Times  and  places  for  the  workshops  are  as  follows: 

-  Miles  City,  March  27  &  28. 

-  Crow  Agency,  April  8  &  9. 

-  Glendive,  April  15  &  16. 

-  Helena,  April  23  &  24. 

For  further  details  write  or  call  Kyanne  Pollard,  Project  Coordinator,  Department  of 
Vocational  and  Occupational  Education,  Office  of  Public  Instruction,  State  Capitol, 
Helena,  MT  59601,  (406)449-2087. 

EDUCATIONAL  AIDS  INTGRMATION 

A  toll-free  phone  line  is  available  through  the  U.S.  Office  of  Education  for  students  who 

want  applications  and  information  for  Federal  work-study   programs,  grants  or  loans  to 

attend  colleges  and  other  post-secondary  schools.   Montana  residents  can  call  (800) 

638-6700. 

HIGHEST  PAID  WOMEN  ENJOY  WORK  MORE/HAVE  HIGHER  DIVORCE  RATE 

The  most  highly  compensated  women  in  American  business  work  longer  hours  and  derive  greater 
pleasure  from  their  work  but  are  more  likely  to  be  divorced  than  other  female  executives, 
according  to  a  study  by  the  international  executive  search  firm  of  Heidrick  and  Struggles. 

The  mail  survey  of  the  485  women  officers  of  the  nation's  1,000  largest  industries  and  50 
leading  organizations  in  six  non-industrial  categories  elicited  a  response  of  46  percent. 

Women  earning  $50,000  or  more  typically  spend  51  or  more  hours  weekly  on  company  business, 
in  contrast  to  the  41-50  hours  devoted  by  their  lesser  paid  sisters,  the  study  revealed. 
One  in  four  of  the  women  earning  at  least  $50,000  considers  work  and  pleasure  to  be  the 
same,  in  contrast  to  just  12  percent  of  their  lower  paid  peers.  While  roughly  two-thirds 
of  the  highest  paid  women  have  been  married  -  the  same  proportion  as  women  officers  over- 
all -  the  top  earners  are  half  again  as  likely  to  be  divorced,  the  study  showed. 

Heidrick  and  Struggles  pointed  out  that  the  best  paid  women  are  more  highly  educated, 
posted  superior  academic  records,  were  more  active  in  extracurriculars,  and  worked  outside 
the  home  for  pay  at  an  earlier  age.  Despite  their  heavy  work  schedules,  they  devote  more 
time  to  community  affairs  than  do  their  lower  paid  counterparts,  the  firm  noted. 

Nearly  three  of  every  ten  women  officers  earn  $50,000  or  more,  Heidrick  and  Struggles 
said.  Nearly  one  in  ten  earns  at  least  $80,000,  while  one  in  twenty  receives  cash  com- 
pensation (base  and  bonus)  of  $100,000  or  more. 


Forty  percent  of  the  respondents  believe  the  entrance  of  women  into  management  holds  no 
negatives  for  business,  although  20  percent  perceive  the  negative  attitudes  of  others 
toward  female  executives  as  a  disadvantage  to  organizations. 

A  slight  majority  of  the  women  officers  -  51  percent  -  feel  that  the  greatest  benefit  to 
business  of  more  women  executives  is  creation  of  a  larger  talent  pool.  Forty-two  percent 
believe  that  different  talents  and/or  viewpoints  provided  by  women  are  the  biggest  plus. 
The  remaining  seven  percent  of  the  women  offer  other  thoughts,  ranging  from  compliance 
with  the  law  to  improved  public  relations.  (Women  Today,  Vol.  IX,  No.  17,  September  10, 
1979)  "~~^ 

INFORMATION  AVAILABLE 

The  Women's  Bureau  has  a  limited  number  of  the  following  publications  available  for  dis- 
tribution. If  you  would  like  single  copies,  write  the  Women's  Bureau,  Department  of  Labor 
and  Industry,  Capitol  Station,  Helena,  Montana  59601  or  call  (406)  449-5600. 

Why  Women  Work.  August  1978,  3  pgs. 

The  Earnings  Gap  Between  Women  and  Men.   1979,  22  pgs. 

Community  Solutions  For  Child  Care.   August  1979,  105  pgs. 

Training  For  Child  Care  Work:   Project  Fresh  Start.  1979,  48  pgs. 

Women ' s  Guide  To  U.S.  Labor  Department  Programs,  1979,  36  pgs. 

"Most  Women  Work  Because  of  Economic  Need,"  August  1979,  8V'  x  11"  chart. 

"Fully  Employed  Women  Continue  to  Earn  Less  Than  Fully  Employed  Men,"  August  1979,  8V'  x 
11"  Chart. 

"Women  Are  Underrepresented  as  Managers  and  Skilled  Craft  Workers,"  August  1979,  8^"  x  11" 
Chart. 

PUBLICATIONS 

The  U.S.  Department  of  Labor  has  issued  an  updated  standard  reference  book  on  health 
occupations  entitled  Health  Careers  Guidebook.  The  guidebook,  which  contains  the  latest 
on  occupational  and  career  information  also  covers  such  vocational  areas  as  medicine, 
dentistry,  laboratory  services,  dietetics  and  nutrition,  health  information,  nursing, 
pharmacy,  psychology,  science  and  engineering,  social  work,  technical  information,  veter- 
inary medicine,  and  vision  care.  It  also  contains  (1)  an  overview  of  the  health  field, 
(2)  information  on  career  planning,  with  tips  on  selecting  the  right  school,  (3)  a  de- 
tailed guide  on  financial  aid  for  health  careers  training,  (4)  a  health  careers  calendar, 
showing  at  a  glance  the  time  needed  to  train  for  individual  health  careers,  and  (5)  a  list 
of  the  names  and  addresses  of  over  150  health  organizations  that  provide  health  careers 
information.  For  copies  of  the  Health  Careers  Guidebook  (#029-000-00343-2),  write  the 
Superintendent  of  Documents,  U.S.  Government  Printing  Office,  Washington,  D.C.  20402 

The  American  Association  of  University  Women  has  available  a  comprehensive  Job  Hunter' s 
Kit  for  re-entry  women,  recent  college  graduates,  mid-career  changers,  and  other  job 
seekers.  It  includes  information  on  developing  the  skills  necessary  for  finding  satis- 
factory work  in  today's  tight  market  including  how  to  identify  jobs  skills,  use  volunteer 
experiences,  and  locate  job  openings.  The  Kit  also  discusses  the  possibilities  of  job- 
sharing  and  how  to  handle  job  interviews  plus  salary  negotiations.  A  rule  of  thumb, 
according  to  the  AAUW,  is  that  it  takes  one  week  of  job  searching  for  every  thousand 
dollars  you  expect  to  earn.  To  order  the  Job  Hunter's  Kit,  prepay  $10  to  AAUW,  Sales 
Office,  2401  Virginia  Ave.  NW,  Washington,  D.C.  20037. 


A  new  edition  of  the  pamphlet,  "Women  and  the  U.S.  Small  Business  Administration",  de- 
scribes many  kinds  of  financial,  management  and  contracting  assistance  available  at  SBA 
offices  across  the  country.  Included  in  the  revised  issue  (#0PC-1)  are  details  about  the 
new  federal  emphasis  on  women's  business  enterprise  and  the  President's  Executive  Order 
creating  a  national  Women's  Business  Enterprise  policy.  The  definition  of  a  women-owned 
business  means  a  business  that  is  at  least  51%  owned  by  a  woman  or  women  who  also  control 
and  operate  it.  Formerly,  the  percentage  was  50%.  Copies  of  the  pamphlet  can  be  obtained 
from  SBA  field  offices. 

Finding  Career  Alternatives  for  Teachers  is  a  step  by  step  guide  written  exclusively  for 
teachers  by  ex-teacher  Anne  Miller.  The  book  may  be  ordered  for  $7.95  from  Apple  Pub- 
lishing Company,  Department  W3,  Box  2498,  Grand  Central  Station,  New  York,  NY   10017. 

CONFERENCES/WORKSHOPS 

Montana  Women  and  Work:  Options  for  the  1980' s,  a  conference  sponsored  by  the  Women's 
Resource  Center,  and  the  Montana  Women's  Bureau  will  be  held  March  6-7  at  the  University 
of  Montana,  Missoula,  Montana.  The  conference  will  explore  social  policy,  economic  and 
energy  concerns  as  they  impact  employment  options  for  women  in  the  1980' s.  Regional, 
state  and  local  representatives  from  government,  unions,  businesses  and  a  variety  of 
occupations  will  address  the  issues  in  speeches,  panel  discussions  and  workshops.  A 
variety  of  workshops  will  be  presented  including  Handicapped  Women  workers.  Organizing 
Women  Workers,  Affirmative  Action  at  Work,  Older  Women  Workers  and  Alternative  Work 
Patterns . 

The  conference  fee  is  $15.00  which  includes  a  luncheon  on  Friday,  March  7,  1979.  For 
further  details  write  Kathleen  Coyne,  Women's  Resource  Center,  University  Center,  Uni- 
versity of  Montana,  Missoula,  Montana  59812  or  call  (406)243-4153. 

Re-Entry  Women:  Choices  and  Challenges,  a  conference  sponsored  by  the  Montana  Women's 
Bureau  and  the  Montana  Committee  for  the  Humanities  will  be  held  April  2,  1980  in  Helena. 
(See  feature  article  in  this  issue  for  details.) 

Women  Aware  '80  offers  you  three  April  days  filled  with  exciting  conversations,  famous 
speakers,  and  the  chance  to  meet  new  and  old  friends  from  all  over  the  state.  Turning 
Points:  Creating  New  Structures  will  happen  at  Montana  State  University,  Bozeman,  on 
April  16,  17,  and  18  (Wednesday  through  Friday).  Pre-conference  keynote  speaker  on  the 
evening  of  April  15  will  be  Sheila  Tobias,  sociologist,  author,  and  consultant  on  over- 
coming mathematics  anxiety.  Tobias'  present  concern  is  the  occupational  tracking  of  women 
into  traditionally  female  fields,  and  she  will  deal  with  this  issue  in  her  address.  Ellen 
Goodman,  syndicated  newspaper  columnist,  commentator,  and  author,  will  give  the  keynote 
address  on  Wednesday,  April  16.  For  more  details  call  or  write:  Focus  on  Women,  9 
Hamilton  Hall,  Montana  State  University,  Bozeman,  MT  59717,(406)994-2012. 

Women  in  Small  Business  is  the  title  of  a  workshop  sponsored  by  the  Montana  Women's  Bureau 
and  the  Small  Business  Administration  in  Glendive,  April  22-23.  More  information  on  the 
workshop  will  be  published  in  the  April  Newsbriefs. 

Effective  Supervision  and  Management  is  the  theme  of  a  two-day  seminar  conducted  by  the 
Creative  Management  Institute,  March  11-12  at  the  Coach  House  East  in  Helena,  Montana. 
Seminar  details  can  be  obtained  from  the  Creative  Management  Institute,  P.O.  Box  2028, 
Scottsdale,  Arizona  85252. 

Far  West  Laboratory  will  sponsor  three-day  workshops  in  eighteen  states  to  teach  women  how 
to  write  grants  and  proposals  and  find  funds  for  projects  concerned  with  educational 
equity  for  women.  The  Women's  Educational  Equity  Grant  Writing  Workshop  will  be  conducted 
March  through  August  1980.  For  more  information  write  Women's  Educational  Equity  Proposal 
Development  Project,  Far  West  Laboratory,  1855  Falson  St.,  San  Francisco,  CA   94103. 


TRAINING 

The  Training  Unit  of  the  Employee  Relations  Bureau  of  the  Department  of  Administration  is 
offering  a  number  of  workshops  this  winter.  These  workshops,  listed  below,  are  open  to 
state,  federal  and  private  sector  employees.  However,  state  employees  will  be  given  first 
consideration  in  enrollment.  Out-of-town  employees  are  encouraged  to  register  by  phone  to 
insure  a  position  in  the  workshop.  For  more  information  write  Dick  Whitmore,  Training 
Unit,  Personnel  Division,  Sam  W.  Mitchell  Building,  Helena,  Montana  59601,  or  call  (406) 
449-3871. 


DATES 

March  6 
March  13 
March  20 

March  17,  19,  21 
March  18,19,20 

March  19,  20 

March  19,  20 
March  21 

March  25,  26,  27 
March  27 
March  27 


WORKSHOP 

Unfair  Labor  Practices 

Unfair  Labor  Practices 

Unfair  Labor  Practices 

CPR 

Communications  and  Public 

Contact 

Better  Records  &  File 

Management 

Administrative  Correspond. 

Introduction  to  SBAS 

Grants  Writing 

Challenge  of  Retirement 

Unfair  Labor  Practices 


LOCATION 

COST 
$30 

CO 

ORDINATOR 

Anaconda 

P. 

Robinson 

Miles  City 

$30 

P. 

Robinson 

Helena 

$30 

P. 

Robinson 

Helena 

$2.00 

P. 

Robinson 

Helena 

$35 

D. 

Whitmore 

Helena 

$40 

P. 

Robinson 

Helena 

$45 

P. 

Robinson 

Helena 

$25 

P. 

Robinson 

Helena 

$70 

P. 

Robinson 

Kalispell 

-0- 

P. 

Robinson 

Kalispell 

$30 

P. 

Robinson 

A  training  session  for  new  volunteers  for  the  Helena  Woman's  Center  support  line  is  sched- 
uled for  Tuesday,  March  11,  1980  at  7:00  p.m.  at  the  Lewis  and  Clark  Library  in  Helena, 
Montana.  People  interested  in  being  on  call  at  their  homes  a  few  days  or  nights  a  month  to 
listen  and  offer  support  over  the  phone  should  attend.  The  training  also  is  open  to 
people  in  the  community  interested  in  information  on  rape,  battering,  and  incest.  For 
more  details,  call  the  Woman's  Center  at  433-0826. 

PLUMBER  APPRENTICESHIP  OPPORTUNITIES 

The  Helena  Area  Plumbers  and  Pipefitters  Joint  Apprenticeship  and  Training  Committee 
announces  the  establishment  of  a  roster  of  apprenticeship  applicants.  Interested  appli- 
cants must  apply  by  March  28,  1980  at  the  Helena  Employment  Service  Office,  715  Front 
Street,  Helena,  Montana  59601. 

POSITION  OPENINGS 

The  following  are  a  few  of  the  positions  now  available.  If  a  position  opening  does  not 
list  an  application  deadline,  the  employer  will  accept  applications  until  further  notice. 
The  application  deadline  listed  is  the  latest  date  in  which  a  position  opening  will  circu- 
late through  the  Job  Service;  some  positions  may  be  filled  before  this  date.  For  com- 
plete, current  information  on  these  and  other  openings,  write  or  call  your  local  Job 
Service  Office.  The  town  listed  next  to  each  position  is  the  Job  Service  Office  which  is 
closest  to  the  actual  job  site.  To  keep  your  application  current  with  your  local  Job 
Service,  you  must  check  back  with  the  service  every  30  days.  This  list  is  prepared  only 
one  a  month  and,  with  numerous  job  listings  being  received  and  cancelled  in  Montana  local 
offices  daily,  the  validity  of  any  opening  contained  therein  is  not  guaranteed. 


GOVERNMENT 

TEMPORARY  SUMMER  POSITIONS  with  the  Dept.  of  Fish,  Wildlife  and  Parks,  Salary: 

hr.,  Application  Deadline:  March  7,  1980.   (Helena) 


$3,475/ 


PRIVATE  SECTOR 


$l6,000/yr.   (Lewistown) 
$l,100/mo.   (Colstrip) 
$5.90/hr.   (Sidney) 
$5.55/hr.   (Miles  City) 
$6.00-$6.30/hr.   (Havre) 


MECHANICAL  ENGINEER,  Salary: 

SURVEYOR  ASSISTANT,  Salary: 

GENERAL  DUTY  NURSE,  Salary: 

GENERAL  DUTY  NURSE,  Salary: 

MEDICAL  TECHNOLOGIST,  Salary 

ULTRA  SOUND  TECHNICIAN,  Salary:   $975/mo.   (Kalispell) 

RADIO  ANNOUNCER,  Salary:   $600-800/mo.   (Havre) 

OFFICE  MANAGER,  Salary:   $18 ,000-24, 000/yr.   (Billings  East) 

PRESIDENT  OF  INVESTMENT  FIRM,  Salary:   $52, 000/yr.   (Bozeman) 

SALES  REPRESENTATIVE,  ADVERTISING,  Salary:   $8, 000/yr.  plus 

SUPERVISOR,  EGG  FARM,  Salary:   $1100/mo.   (Bozeman) 

PLANT  ELECTRICIAN,  Salary:   $8.11/hr.   (Butte) 

AGRICULTURAL  ADMINISTRATIVE  ASSISTANT,  Salary:   $l6,845/yr.   (Helena) 

EXECUTIVE  DIRECTOR,  Salary:   $14, 000-20, GOO/yr.   (Great  Falls) 


15%  commission   (Helena) 


Montana  State  Library 
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J  ^  ^  Dept.  of  Labor  &  Industry 

April,  1980     '  Helena,   MT 

"RAISES,  NOT  ROSES"  *^«''«UW 

(This  article  was  contributed  by  Caro  Gerber,  Helena,  Montana)  nPf^ 

The  week  of  April  20th  through  26th  is  National  Secretaries'  Week,' <a  time  when  office 
workers  are  "honored"  with  luncheons,  flowers,  and  gifts;  however,  in  recent  years ,  there 
has  been  a  reaction  against  this  tradition,  as  is  exemplified  'by  the  "Raises,  Not  Roses" 
movement  of  Women  Office  Workers  (WOW),  a  New  York-based  organization  seeking  higher  wages 
and  greater  recognition  for  clerical  workers. 

Clerical  work  is  the  major  female-dominated  occupation,  making  up  35%  of  the  female  work- 
force. 78%  of  all  clerical  workers  are  women,  and  in  some  specific  occupations,  such  as 
secretarial  and  receptionist  work,  women  make  up  nearly  100%  of  the  workforce.  This  has 
been  one  of  the  major  reasons  explaining  why  a  widening  disparity  exists  between  the  wages 
earned  by  men  and  women  working  full-time.  In  1977  women  earned  59%  of  what  was  earned  by 
men,  while  in  1956  the  percentage  was  63. 

Furthermore,  within  the  clerical  occupations,  males  earn  higher  wages  than  females:  75% 
of  the  men  that  are  found  in  clerical  jobs  are  concentrated  in  the  higher-paying  cate- 
gories of  postal  clerk,  shipping  and  receiving  clerks,  etc. 

Besides  the  problem  of  low  wages,  there  is  the  continuing  problem  of  limited  promotional 
opportunities  for  clerks  and  secretaries,  and  most  women  who  start  out  as  clerical  workers 
will  remain  clerical  workers  regardless  of  where  their  occupational  interests  lie.  Most 
training  programs  for  office  workers  are  aimed  toward  increasing  their  on-the-job  skills 
and  are  not  geared  toward  career  or  job  development. 

Despite  the  vital  part  that  clerical  workers  play  in  the  operation  of  both  the  public  and 
private  sector,  their  efforts  are  frequently  taken  for  granted,  with  comments  on  work 
performance  often  occuring  only  when  something  has  gone  wrong.  Further,  many  office 
workers  are  required  to  perform  personal  favors  for  their  supervisors,  such  as  making 
coffee,  running  personal  errands,  watering  plants,  etc.,  and  there  have  been  many  cases 
where  clerical  workers  have  been  reprimanded  or  fired  for  refusing  to  carry  out  such 
tasks.  In  addition,  office  workers  may  become  victims  of  condescension,  with  an  outstand- 
ing example  being  the  almost  universal  tradition  of  referring  to  them  as  "girls",  regard- 
less of  age;  to  refer  to  any  male  worker  over  the  age  of  eighteen  as  "boy"  is  unthinkable 
and  a  possible  invitation  to  a  fight. 

Despite  these  numerous  problems,  some  progress  is  being  made.  In  recent  years  there  has 
been  a  slight  increase  in  wage  rates  for  office  workers,  especially  among  professional 
secretaries.  In  addition,  clerical  workers  have  been  banding  together  to  form  organiza- 
tions such  as  WOW  and  have  been  joining  unions  in  increasing  numbers  to  work  toward  higher 


,^^  "Newsbriefs"  is  published  monthly  by  the  Montana  Women's  Bureau,  Department  of  Labo 
V^    and  Industry,  35  S.  Last  Chance  Gulch,  Box  202  Capitol  Station,  Helena,  MT  59601. 
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wages  and  greater  recognition  for  clericals.  Further,  Br  concepj^S^Rjual  pay  for  com- 
parable worth  is  gaining  widespread  attention,  and  this  spring  the'*B8Jt  will  be  publishing 
the  results  of  its  recent  extensive  study  on  the  subject. 

With  the  demand  for  office  workers  increasing  yearly,  competition  for  skilled  employees 
will  force  both  the  public  and  private  sector  to  recognize  the  value  of  their  clerical 
employees,  both  in  terms  of  wages  and  respect.  Indeed,  it  will  require  more  than  an 
annual  rose  in  April  to  bring  about  equity  and  satisfaction  in  the  office. 

A  MORE  LASTING  GESTURE 

With  the  advent  of  National  Secretaries  Week  (April  20-26) ,  employers  might  want  to 
consider  giving  a  longer  lasting  present  than  flowers  or  candy.  The  following  is  a  list 
of  meaningful  "presents",  suggested  by  Helena  secretaries,  that  employers  could  give  their 
clerical  staff. 

-Give  your  secretary  the  respect  and  positive  feedback  she/he  deserves.  Being  a 
secretary  is  considered  by  many  to  be  a  great  career,  a  career  in  which  one  is  a 
professional.   It  takes  many  skills  to  be  a  good  secretary. 

-Acknowledge  the  skills  your  secretary  has.  Typing,  knowledge  of  grammar,  spelling, 
setting  up  formats  and  other  secretarial  skills  may  to  some  seem  menial.  However,  to 
be  skilled  in  all  areas  is  to  be  a  professional.  Typing  pool  situations  demand 
greater  skills  as  diverse  documents  are  prepared  for  a  variety  of  people. 

-Consult  with  office  secretaries  when  planning  changes  that  will  affect  working 
conditions  (before  making  the  changes). 

-Offer  training  and  advancement  within  the  office,  including  posting  in-house  job 
listings  where  they  are  easily  accessible. 

-Include  secretaries  in  workshop  and  conference  opportunities. 

-Establish  a  sexual  harassment  personnel  policy  that  would  protect  clerical  workers 

from  unwanted  sexual  advances  on  the  job. 

-Examine  the  day  care  needs  of  secretaries.  If  there  is  a  significant  need,  consider 
opening  an  industry-sponsored  day  care  program. 

-When  work  is  done  correctly,  tell  the  typist  so  she/he  knows  her/his  efforts  are 
appreciated. 

-Examine  your  secretary's  working  conditions  (i.e.,  lighting,  ventilation,  over- 
crowding, noise)  and  consider  how  to  change  to  a  more  positive  environment  (with 
input  from  the  secretary) . 

-Don't  refer  to  a  female  secretary  as  the  "girl".  She  is  a  grown,  serious  adult 
employee.   Call  her  by  her  name. 

-Make  your  own  coffee. 

-Introduce  alternative  work  patterns  for  clerical  employees  (job  sharing,  permanent 
part-time,  flextime)  to  allow  secretaries  to  suit  the  job  to  their  needs  and  life- 
style. 

-Ask  your  secretary  what  you  could  do  to  improve  her/his  job. 


(The  Women's  Bureau  has  information  on  sexual  harassment  personnel  policies,  organizing 
industry  day  care  programs  and  alternative  work  patterns.) 

HAPPY  BIRTHDAY,  ICCW! 

The  Governor's  Interdepartmental  Coordinating  Committee  for  Women  is  celebrating  its  third 
anniversary  this  month.  The  committee  wns  created  in  March  1977  by  Governor  Thomas  L. 
Judge  to  identify  policies  and  procedures  within  state  government  which  directly  or  in- 
directly result  in  discrimination  against  women  in  state  government.  The  organization 
holds  monthly  meetings  and  sponsors  noon  hour  lectures  on  topics  of  interest  to  women. 
These  activities  are  open  to  the  public,  and  all  interested  people  are  encouraged  to 
attend.  Judith  Carlson,  Deputy  Director  of  the  Department  of  Social  and  Rehabilitation 
Services,  was  appointed  by  the  Governor  to  chair  the  committee.  For  more  information  about 
ICCW,  write  or  call  Judith  Carlson,  Dept.  of  Social  and  Rehabilitation  Services,  Capital 
Station,  Helena,  MT  59601  (406)  449-5622  or  the  Women's  Bureau,  Department  of  Labor  and 
Industry,  Capital  Station,  Helena,  MT  (406)  449-5600. 

BOOKS/PUBLICATIONS 

With  Babies  and  Banners:  Story  of  the  Women's  Emergency  Brigade  is  a  color  film  which 
details  the  participation  of  women  in  the  1936  General  Motors  auto  workers  strike.  The 
Women's  Emergency  Brigade  was  the  backbone  of  the  strike  which  was  the  key  to  the  success 
of  the  CIO's  national  drive  for  industrial  unionism.  The  film  may  be  ordered  from  New  Day 
Films,  P.O.  Box  315,  Franklin  Lakes,  New  Jersey  07417. 

Stepping  Up:  Placing  Minority  Women  into  Managerial  and  Professional  Jobs  is  a  how-to 
book  that  documents  obstacles  faced  by  minority  women  in  the  labor  market  and  describes  a 
program  which  can  help  to  meet  those  challenges.  The  book  is  for  both  employers  and 
minority  women  employees.  It  can  be  obtained  through  Olympus  Publishing  Company,  1670  East 
1300  South,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah  84105. 

The  Rights  of  Physically  Handicapped  People,  a  new  American  Civil  Liberties  Union  Book, 
details  the  rights  of  the  handicapped  to  transportation,  education,  employment  and  access 
to  public  facilities.  The  book  may  be  purchased  from  bookstores  at  $2.25  but  for  the 
handicapped  it  is  $1.75  from  the  ACLU. 

WORKSHOP/CONFERENCES/MEETINGS 

The  Montana  Status  of  Women  Advisory  Council  (SWAC)  will  meet  in  Helena,  Montana  on  April 
2,  1980  in  conjunction  with  the  "Re-entry  Women:  Choices  and  Challenges"  conference 
sponsored  by  the  Women's  Bureau.  (See  March  Newsletter).  The  Council  was  created  to 
advise  the  Department  of  women's  employment  -related  problems.  The  SWAC  meeting  will  be 
held  at  2:00  p.m.  at  the  Colonial  Inn  in  Helena.  The  agenda  for  the  meeting  includes 
reports  on  a  CETA  funded  project  for  women  in  higher  waged  occupations  ("Gearing  Up") 
and  the  White  House  Conference  on  Families  and  a  review  of  past  goals  and  priorities. 
This  meeting  is  open  to  the  public,  and  interested  people  are  encouraged  to  attend. 

Careers  in  Transition  is  a  series  of  workshops  to  be  held  throughout  Montana  to  assist 
displaced  homemakers  in  setting  new  goals  in  education  and  employment.  The  free,  two-day 
workshops  will  have  presentations  on  skills  assessment,  goal  setting,  financial  aid, 
education,  training  and  testing,  and  job  opportunities.  Workshops  will  also  include 
sessions  on  assertiveness  training,  legal  rights,  money  management  and  local  resources  for 
displaced  homemakers. 

Workshops  will  be  held  at  Crow  Agency,  April  8  and  9;  Glendive,  April  15  and  16;  and 


Helena,  April  24  and  25.  For  further  details  write  or  call  Kyanne  Pollard,  Project  Co- 
ordinator, Department  of  Vocational  and  Occupational  Education,  Office  of  Public  In- 
struction, State  Capitol,  Helena,  Montana  59601,  (406)  449-2087. 

Women  in  Small  Business,  a  workshop  sponsored  by  the  Women's  Bureau  and  the  Small  Business 
Administration,  is  scheduled  for  April  22-23  in  Glendive,  Montana.  For  more  information 
write  or  call  Dolores  Guenzi,  Glendive  Area  Chamber  of  Commerce  and  Agriculture,  P.O.  Box 
930,  Glendive,  MT  59330  (406)  365-5601  or  the  Women's  Bureau,  Capital  Station,  Helena,  MX 
59601  (406)  449-5600. 

Liberty,  Decency,  Feminism:  Three  Perspectives  on  Pornography,  a  conference,  will  be  held 
May  16-17,  1980,  at  the  University  Center,  University  of  Montana.  The  conference  is 
sponsored  by  the  Women's  Resource  Center,  ACLU  of  Montana,  Ark-Campus  Ministries,  and 
other  groups  concerned  about  the  issues  of  censorship,  free  speech,  and  community  stan- 
dards of  decency.  The  conference  will  include  national  perspectives  as  well  as  Montanans 
talking  about  local  activities  on  the  issue. 

The  conference  will  feature  three  points  of  view  on  the  pornography  issue:  civil  liber- 
tarian (anti-censorship),  anti-pornography  (pro-censorship),  and  feminist. 

This  conference,  funded  in  part  by  the  Montana  Committee  for  the  Humanities,  is  the  first 
part  of  a  statewide  project  on  pornography.  A  short  version  of  the  conference  in  the  form 
of  an  evening  program,  will  be  presented  in  eight  Montana  communities  in  the  fall  of  1980. 

Further  details  can  be  obtained  from  Jennifer  Thompson,  Women's  Resource  Center,  Uni- 
versity of  Montana,  Missoula,  Montana  59812,  (406)  243-4253  or  728-3041. 

A  Stress  Management  Workshop  is  planned  for  April  21-22,  1980  in  Missoula,  Montana. 
Participants  of  the  workshop  will  discover  how  external  stress  factors  affect  them  and  how 
stress  manifests  itself  internally.  They  will  learn  effective  techniques  for  self  regu- 
lation of  thoughts  and  personal  activities,  as  well  as  how  to  influence  outside  situations 
in  order  to  use  stress  to  their  advantage  or  to  eliminate  it  when  possible.  Interested 
persons  should  contact  Metamorphosis,  210  N.  Higgins,  Suite  231,  Missoula,  MT  59801  (406) 
549-5242. 

WOMEN  AWARE  '80  SCHEDULED  FOR  APRIL 

Focus  on  Women  is  offering  something  for  everyone  during  the  annual  Women  Aware  Con- 
ference, April  16,  17,  and  18  at  Montana  State  University  in  Bozeman,  Montana.  The  theme 
for  this  year's  conference  is  "Turning  Points:  Creating  New  Structures".  This  three  day 
event  combines  workshops,  seminars  and  lectures  on  a  wide  range  of  subjects.  Topics 
include  math  anxiety,  single  parenting,  pornography,  menstrual  cycles,  political  systems, 
and  many  more.  All  this  is  available  for  a  conference  fee  of  $10.00. 

Focus  on  Women  is  also  offering  a  special  one-day,  preconference  seminar  for  men  and  women 
in  business.  "Interpersonal  Power:  Creating  Positive  Power  in  Organizations"  is  scheduled 
for  9:00  a.m.  -  4:30  p.m.  on  April  16  at  Montana  State  University.  The  workshop  will  focus 
on  discovering  sources  of  productive  power  in  your  relationship  with  others  and  providing 
some  alternative  ways  to  deal  with  power  struggles.  Fee  for  the  workshop  is  $25.00  if 
paid  before  April  9  and  $30.00  after  this  date.  A  special  workshop  and  conference  rate  of 
$30.00  is  available  if  participants  register  before  April  9. 

For  more  information  about  these  events,  call  or  write  Focus  on  Women,  Montana  State 
University,  Bozeman,  Montana  59717  (406)  994-2012. 


POSITION  OPENINGS 

The  following  are  a  few  of  the  positions  now  available.  For  complete,  current  information 
on  these  and  other  openings,  write  or  call  your  local  Job  Service  Office.  The  town  listed 
next  to  each  position  is  the  Job  Service  Office  which  is  closest  to  the  actual  job  site. 
To  keep  your  application  current  with  your  local  Job  Service,  you  must  check  back  with  the 
service  every  30  days.  This  list  is  prepared  only  once  a  month.  With  numerous  job 
listings  being  received  and  cancelled  in  "ontana  local  offices  daily,  the  validity  of  any 
opening  listed  below  is  not  guaranteed. 

GOVERNMENT 

PHYSICAL  THERAPIST,  Salary:   $7.68/Hr.  (Butte) 

DIRECTOR  OF  NURSING,  Salary:   $15,000  -  $17,000/Yr.  (Great  Falls) 

NURSE  SUPERVISOR,  Salary:   $7.68/Hr.  (Butte) 

MICROBIOLOGIST:   $15,443  -  $20,346/Yr.   (Helena) 

PRIVATE  SECTOR 

DIESEL  MECHANIC,  Salary:   $5.00  -  $8.00/Hr.  (Cut  Bank) 

TV  REPAIRER,  Salary:   $800/Month  Plus  Commission.   (Havre) 

SURVEYOR,  Salary:   $18,000  -  $20,000/Yr.  (Livingston) 

BAR  MANAGER,  Salary:   $800/Month  Plus  Profit  Sharing  (Helena) 

ACCOUNTANT,  Salary:   $1200/Month  (Libby) 

MEDICAL  LAB  TECHNOLOGIST,  Salary:   $5.52/Hr.  &  Up  (Thompson  Falls) 

RADIO  ANNOUNCER,  Salary:   $8,000  -  $12,000/Yr.  (Livingston) 

STATE  ANNOUNCER,  Salary:   $700/Month  (Havre) 

COST  ACCOUNTANT,  Salary:   $13,500/Yr.  (Lewistown) 

LOAN  OFFICER,  Salary:   $13,500/Yr.  (Helena) 

EXECUTIVE  HOUSEKEEPER,  Salary:   $12,000/Yr.  (Billings) 

SECURITY  MANAGER,  Salary:   $1,800/Month  (Colstrip) 

COOK,  Salary:   $4.00/Hr.  (Miles  City) 

UNIVERSITY  SYSTEM 

CAREER  COUNSELOR,  Salary:   $17,752  -  $19,460/Yr.  (Missoula) 

BASKETBALL  COACH,  Salary:   $16,500  -  $18,500/Yr.  (Butte) 

PROFESSOR,  INTERIOR  DESIGN,  (Bozeman) 

PROFESSOR,  HOME  ECONOMICS,  (Bozeman) 

DIRECTOR,   EQUAL  OPPORTUNITY  AND  PERSONNEL  SERVICES,  Salary:   $18,000  -  $20,000/Yr. 

(Billings) 

EDUCATION  SPECIALIST,  Salary:   Open  (Billings) 
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EEOC  ISSUES  SEXUAL  HARASSMENT  GUIDEL 
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On  April  11,  1980,  the  Equal  EmploymeVir  T)pportunity  Commission  published  interium  guide- 
lines on  sexual  harassment.  The  Commission  stated  that  "sexual  harassment  like  harassment 
on  the  basis  of  color,  race,  religion,  or  national  origin,  has  long  been  recognized  by 
EEOC  as  a  violation  of  Section  703  of  Title  VII  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964,  as  amend- 
ed." According  to  the  guidelines,  harassment  on  the  basis  of  sex  may  be  either  physical  or 
verbal  in  nature.  It  further  states  that  "the  employer  has  an  affirmative  duty  to  maintain 
a  workplace  free  of  sexual  harassment  and  intimidation."  The  employer  is  also  responsible 
for  the  acts  of  its  supervisory  employees  or  agents.  Since  "prevention  is  the  best  tool 
for  the  elimination  of  sexual  harassment",  employers  are  encouraged  to  affirmatively  raise 
the  subject,  express  strong  disapproval,  develop  appropriate  sanctions,  inform  employees 
of  their  right  to  raise  and  how  to  raise  the  issue  of  harassment  under  Title  VII,  and 
develop  methods  to  sensitize  all  concerned. 


For  further  information  on  the  guidelines,  write  or  call: 
Washington,  D.C.   20506   (202)  634-6930. 


EEOC  2401  East  Street,  N.W. , 


REPRODUCTIVE  HAZARD  DISCRIMINATION  GUIDELINES  PROPOSED 

Responding  to  the  "increasing  number  of  employers  and  contractors  who  are  initiating 
policies  excluding  all  women  of  childbearing  capacity  from  certain  jobs  because  of  ex- 
posure to  hazardous  substances  or  conditions,"  the  Equal  Employment  Opportunity  Commission 
and  the  Office  of  Federal  Contract  Compliance  Programs  have  issued  a  joint  regulation 
which  would  outlaw  these  actions  except  in  certain  narrowly  defined  cases. 

Published  in  the  February  1st  Federal  Register,  the  proposed  guidelines  note  that  "as  many 
as  20  million  jobs  may  involve  exposure  in  the  workplace  to  alleged  reproductive  hazards." 
The  introduction  to  the  guidelines  says  that  many  women  have  lost  their  jobs  or  have  been 
transferred  to  lower  paying  jobs  while  employers  have  not  taken  such  action  toward  men  in 
the  face  of  similar  reproductive  hazards. 

The  guidelines  state  flatly  that  "an  employer/contractor  may  not  have  policies,  practices 
or  plans  designed  to  protect  employees  from  reproductive  hazards  which,  by  their  terms, 
exclude  applicants  or  employees  from  employment  opportunities  on  the  basis  of  sex.  Such 
policies  are  discriminatory  on  their  face." 

The  guidelines  allow  the  establishment  of  a  "neutral  policy,  practice  or  plan  to  protect 
all  its  employees."  Simply  declaring  a  policy  to  be  neutral  will  not  be  enough.  The 
guidelines  set  forth  8  stringent  tests  of  neutrality.   These  include: 
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— Whether  the  plan  is  applied  consistently  to  all  employees  and  is  based  on  all 
"scientifically  recognized  reproductive  hazards.  .  ." 

--Whether  the  employer  is  in  full  compliance  with  applicable  Occupational  Safety  and 
Health  Administration  regulations. 

--Whether  the  employer  has  investigated  all  scientifically  recognized  hazards,  not 
just  those  affecting  women. 

— Whether  the  hazard  is  significantly  greater  for  women  than  men. 

--Whether  the  employer  provided  equal  employment  opportunity  prior  to  the  implementa- 
tion of  reproductive  hazard  policy. 

--Whether  the  restriction  is  narrow.   (Excluding  all  fertile,  as  opposed  only  to 
pregnant  women,  for  example,  would  be  impermissible). 

--Whether  the  reproductive  hazard  warranting  restrictions  of  women  may  affect  other 
body  systems  of  men. 

--Whether  alternatives  to  exclusion  have  been  investigated. 

The  guidelines  do  permit  temporary  exclusion  of  women  from  workplace  hazards  as  an  emer- 
gency measure. 

Comments  on  the  proposed  guidelines  will  be  accepted  until  June  2nd.  They  should  be 
addressed  to:   Executive  Secretariat,  EEOC,  2401  E.  Street,  N.W.  Washington,  D.C.  20506. 

For  further  information:  Frederick  D.  Dorsey,  Director,  Office  of  Policy  Implementation, 
EEOC,  (202)  634-7060,  or  James  D.  Henry,  Associate  Solicitor,  Office  of  the  Solicitor, 
Department  of  Labor,  200  Constitution  Avenue,  N.W. ,  Washington,  D.C.  20210.  (202)  523- 
8235.   (Washington  Women's  Representative,  Vol.  5,  No.  3,  Feb.  15,  1980) 

JOB  HUNTING  IN  THE  CONSTRUCTION  INDUSTRY 

Are  you  looking  for  a  job  involving  physical  labor  in  an  outdoor  setting?   If  so,  you 
might  consider  the  construction  industry.   As  warmer  weather  approaches,  contractors  are 
gearing  up  for  the  construction  season.  Elizabeth  Howard,  a  union  carpenter  and  consultant 
on  women  in  construction,  has  developed  a  series  of  tips  for  women  searching  for  jobs  in 
the  industry.   Listed  below  are  some  of  her  suggestions  for  construction  job  seekers. 

--Target  your  search  for  jobs  by  seeking  out  contractors  that  have  government  contracts, 
since  they  have  affirmative  action  go?ls  and  timetables  for  hiring  women. 

--Try  to  get  an  up-to-date  list  of  job  sites  from  the  local  union. 

--Go  to  the  job  site  dressed  for  work.   Wear  jeans  or  overalls,  boots,  and  work  shirts 
that  hang  from  the  shoulder.   Pin  up  loag  hair.  Do  not  wear  dangling  earrings  or  bracelets. 
It  is  a  good  idea  to  get  a  hard  hat  because  on  some  work  sites  no  one  is  allowed  on  the 
site  without  one.   Hard  hats  can  be  purchased  at  Salvation  Army  or  other  second-hand 
stores. 

--Talk  to  workers  on  job  sites,  asking  about  other  construction  work  in  the  city.  Drivers 
of  trucks,  taxis  and  "chuck  wagons"  are  also  good  sources  of  information  about  construe- 


tion  going  on  in  an  area.  Follow  up  leads  in  newspapers  and  drive  around  yourself  looking 
for  signs  of  buildings  or  renovation  projects. 

--Go  to  the  site  early  in  the  morning.  The  best  days  for  hiring  are  Monday  through 
Thursday. 

--Whenever  possible,  two  or  three  women  should  go  job  hunting  together.   There  are  several 
advantages: 

— Parking  on  job  sites  is  sometimes  difficult.  One  person  can  circle  the  block 
while  the  other  makes  inquiries. 

--Working  on  a  construction  job  is  much  easier  if  there  is  more  than  one  woman 
on  the  site.  There  is  someone  nearby  for  mutual  support,  and  harassment  is 
usually  reduced.  (The  Federal  regulations  on  equal  employment  opportunity  for 
women  and  minorities  in  construction  specify  that  contractors  where  possible 
will  assign  two  or  more  women  to  each  construction  project.  (Federal  Register 
p.  14896,  Sec.  60-43,  Para.  9,7)  (3)). 

--  It  is  important  to  document  what  you  are  told  when  seeking  jobs  in  order  to 
support  a  possible  complaint  action.  This  is  easier  to  do  with  two  people  doing 
the  job  hunting  together. 

— Find  out  who  does  the  hiring  for  your  trade,  who  the  labor  foreman  is  (the  Dictionary  of 
Occupational  Titles  uses  "blue-collar  supervisor,"  but  foreman  is  commonly  used  on  job 
sites),  and  what  the  hiring  procedures  are. 

--Tell  the  foreman,  steward,  or  contractor  what  kind  of  work  you  want  and  what  your  quali- 
fications and  experience  are.  It  is  much  better  to  talk  to  the  foreman/steward/contractor 
alone  than  when  surrounded  by  other  workers. 

--If  you  are  told  the  company  is  not  hiring  now,  ask  when  it  will  be  hiring.   Also  ask 
about  other  locations  at  which  the  contractor  may  have  work.   Leave  your  resume/application 
with  the  contractor/foreraan/steward. 

--If  you  are  told  to  come  back  Monday,  go  back.  Very  few  people  are  hired  the  first  time. 
Even  if  you  were  not  told  to  return,  do  so  anyway.  By  returning  to  the  site  you  demon- 
strate interest  and  determination,  and  you  may  find  out  about  new  job  openings. 

--Visit  the  business  offices  of  contractors  and  subcontractors.  Tell  them  you  are  looking 
for  work  and  are  qualified.   Leave  your  resume. 

For  more  information  on  construction  job  hunting,  write  the  Federal  Women's  Bureau,  Federal 
Office  Building,  1961  Stout  Street,  Denver,  CO  80202.   Ask  for  a  copy  of  "Searching  for  a 
Job  in  the  Construction  Industry:   Some  Tips  for  Women." 

The  Laborers  Associated  General  Contractors  Training  Program  for  Montana  is  accepting 
applications  for  the  New  Entry  Training  Sessions  until  May  12,  1980.  If  you  want  to 
become  a  construction  laborer,  submit  an  application  to:  Laborers  A.G.C.  Training  Program 
for  Montana,  RR  2,  Box  221D,  Helena,  MT  59601.  Applications  can  be  obtained  from  the 
Training  Program  office  or  at  any  Laboreres  Local  Union  Listed  Below. 

Laborers  Local  98  Laborers  Local  1334-2 

345  Calhoun  Lane  35  W.  Granite  St. 

Billings,  MT  Butte,  MT 


Laborers  Local  254  Laborers  Local  1334-3 

130  Grand  St.  Union  Hall 

Labor  Temple  208  E.  Main  St. 

Helena,  MT  Missoula,  MT 

Laborers  Local  1334-1  Laborers  Local  1334-4 

Labor  Temple  Union  Hall 

1112  -  7th  St.  So.  347  -  2nd  Ave.  West 

Great  Falls,  MT  Kalispell,  MT 

TRAINING  FOR  NON-PROFIT  ORGANIZATIONS  AVAILABLE 

Attention  members  of  non-profit  groups:  the  Montana  Employment  and  Training  Division  of 
the  Department  of  Labor  and  Industry  is  providing  free  training  to  public  service,  non- 
profit organizations  through  the  new  school  for  Democratic  Management.  Two,  three-day 
sessions  are  scheduled;  one  will  be  in  Kalispell  (June  6-8)  and  the  other  in  Billings 
(June  20-22).  Workshop  topics  include:  financial  management,  organizational  techniques, 
community  organizing,  democratic  management,  fund  raising  and  grant  management,  and  stra- 
tegic planning.  Registration  is  on  a  first-come,  first-serve  basis  and  is  limited  to  two 
members  per  organization.  Information  on  car  pooling  and  child  care  is  available.  If  your 
group  has  not  received  information  or  an  application  form  write  or  call  Barbara  Bonifas, 
Public  Service  Employment  Bureau,  Department  of  Labor  and  Industry,  Capitol  Station, 
Helena,  MT  59601,  (406)  449-5600. 

WORKSHOPS/CONFERENCES 

"Seminar  for  Women  on  Managerial  Effectiveness"  will  examine  leadership,  supervisory  and 
administrative  skills  in  order  to  train  and  upgrade  women  in  managerial  positions.  Seminar 
participants  will  develop  a  working  knowledge  of  a  management  concept  that  facilitates 
understanding  of  their  own  jobs  as  well  as  develop  managerial  techniques  that  may  be 
appropriate  for  that  job.  The  seminar  will  be  held  in  Missoula,  May  21-23  and  Great 
Falls,  June  4-6.  Interested  women  can  write  to  the  Center  for  Continuing  Education, 
University  of  Montana,  125  Main  Hall,  Missoula,  MT   59812,  or  call  (406)  243-2900. 

"Liberty,  Decency,  Feminism:  Three  Perspectives  on  Pornography,"  a  conference,  will  be 
held  May  16-17  in  Missoula.  The  conference  is  sponsored  by  the  Women's  Resource  Center, 
ACLU  of  Montana,  Ark-Campus  Ministries,  and  other  groups  concerned  about  the  issues  of 
censorship,  free  speech,  and  community  standards  of  decency. 

Meetings  will  be  held  in  May  by  the  conference  sponsors  to  establish  a  statewide  network 
of  women  to  work  on  the  issue  of  women  and  pornography.  For  details  write  Jennifer 
Thompson,  Women's  Resource  Center,  University  of  Montana,  Missoula,  MT  59812  or  call  (406) 
243-4153. 

"Women  in  Crisis",  June  5-8  will  address  the  issues  and  needs  of  women  who  are  confronted 
with  the  problems  of  alcohol,  drugs,  criminal  justice  or  mental  health  disability.  The 
conference  will  focus  attention  on  the  need  to  improve  human  services  and  establish  a 
national  human  services  communications  network.  For  more  information  write  Women  in 
Crisis,  Inc.,  444  Park  Avenue  South,  New  York,  New  York  10016. 

PUBLICATIONS 

The  Guide  to  the  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce  for  Women  Business  Owners    identifies    by 
agency  and  type  of  assistance,  all  current  resources  in  the  Department  of  Commerce  targeted 
to  women  business  owners.   Examples  of  such  assistance  include:   thirty  loans  and  loan 


guarantees  for  economic  development,  client  services  targeted  for  female  minorities,  and 
$2.5  million  in  grants  for  planning  and  construction  of  public  telecommunications  facili- 
ties. To  order  this  guide,  send  a  check  or  money  order  for  $2.75  to  Superintendent  of 
Documents,  U.S.  Government  Printing  Office,  Washington,  D.C.  20A02.  Ask  for:  The  Guide, 
Stock  #003-000-00556-9. 

If  We  Think  We  Can:  Organizing  Community-Based  Family  Services  is  a  new  bookie L,  published 
by  the  Southern  Appalachian  Ministry,  that  provides  a  useful  introduction  and  case  sLudy 
to  the  process  of  building  and  developir^  ccmmunity-oriented  alternative  service  organiza- 
tions. It  offers  useful  advice  on  how  groups  and  communities  can  take  action  on  their 
own.  It  is  available  from  Southern  Appalachian  Ministry,  1931  Laurel  Ave.,  Knoxville,  TN 
37901. 

The  Women's  Educational  Equity  Communications  Network  (WEECN)  is  now  offering  the  following 

new  and  updated  publications: 

Women  and  Work--New  Options:   A  Guide  to  Non-print  Media  by  Linda  Artel;   $4.75 

What  To  Do  About  Sex  Bias  in  Testing 
by  Carol  Kehr  Tittle;   $3.50 

Education:   The  Critical  Filter,  A  Statistical  Report  on  the  Status  of  Girls  and  Women  in 
Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  by  Matilda  Butler;  $4.25 

Information  on  Women's  Educational  Equity:  A  Legislator's  Guide  to  Sources   by   Matilda 
Butler  and  Sharon  Strover;   $6.25 

Women  and  Vocational  Education:  An  Information  Packet;  $4.50  plus  50C  handling  charge 

These  publications  are  available  from  WEECN,  1855  Folsom  Street,  San  Francisco,  CA  94103. 

POSITION  OPENINGS 

The  following  are  a  few  of  the  positions  now  available.  For  complete,  current  information 
on  these  and  other  openings,  write  or  call  your  local  Job  Service  Office.  The  town  listed 
next  to  each  position  is  the  Job  Service  Office  which  is  closest  to  the  actual  job  site. 
To  keep  your  application  current  with  your  local  Job  Service,  you  must  check  back  with  the 
service  every  30  days.  This  list  is  prepared  only  once  a  month.  With  numerous  job  listings 
being  received  and  cancelled  in  Montana  local  offices  daily,  the  validity  of  any  opening 
listed  below  is  not  guaranteed. 

GOVERNMENT 

OUTREACH  LIBRARIAN,  Salary:   $10,324-$I5 ,552/yr .  (Kalispell) 
SCHOOL  PSYCHOLOGIST,  Salary:   $15,000/yr.  (Miles  City) 
EDUCATION  CONSULTANT,  Salary:   $11 ,200-$l4,500/yr .  (Havre) 
BOILER  INSPECTOR,  Salary:   $1,078/Mo.  (Billings  East) 

PRIVATE  SECTOR 

MANAGER  -  FAST  FOOD  SERVICES,  Salary:   $10,000-$18 ,000/yr .  (Miles  City) 

CIVIL  ENGINEER,  Salary:   $1,200/Mo.  (Colstrip) 

TRAFFIC  ENGINEER,  Salary:   $18,036-$2I,628/yr.  (Missoula) 

SEISMIC  OBSERVER,  Salary:   $5.50/Hr.  (Wolf  Point) 

SURVEYOR,  Salary:   $18,000-$20,000/yr .  (Livingston) 

ANALYTICAL  CHEMIST,  Salary:   $6.50/Hr.  (Billings  West) 


ACCOUNTANT,  Salary:   $1,200/Mo.  (Libby) 

SALES  MANAGER,  Salary:   $1,600/Mo.  (Billings  East) 

SALES  REPRESENTATIVE,  Salary:   $1,200/Mo.  Plus  Commission  (Bozeman) 

DINNER  COOK,  Salary:   $3.50/Hr.  (Miles  City) 

MACHINIST,  Salary:   $6.00/Hr.  (Bozeman) 

COMMUNICATION  TECHNICIAN,  Salary:   $1,400/Mo.  (Butte) 

UNIVERSITY  SYSTEM 

COORDINATOR  FOR  ACADEMIC  ADVISING,  Salary:   $12,991/yr.  (Missoula) 
PROFESSOR,  COMPUTER  SCIENCE,  (Missoula) 
PROFESSOR,  DANCE,  (Missoula) 

If  you  want  to  become  an  apprentice  to  learn  a  skill,  trade  or  craft,  you  must  submit  an 
application  during  the  program's  recruitment  period.  Listed  below  are  two  programs  which 
are  now  accepting  apprenticeship  applications: 

Missoula  Plumbers  and  Steam  Fitters  Joint  Apprenticeship  Committee 

Application  period:  May  1,  1980  -  May  31,  1980 

Minimum  qualifications:  Applicant  must  have  a  high  school  education  or  equivalent  and 
must  take  the  S61R  test  at  the  Employment  Security  Office. 

Applications  available  from:  Missoula  Plumber  and  Steam  Fitters  Joint  Apprenticeship 
Training  Committee,  1026  South  5th  West,  Missoula,  MT  59801 

Missouri  River  Basin  Boilermaker  Apprenticeship  Program 

Application  period:  May  19,  1980  -  May  30,  1980 

Minimum  qualifications:  Applicant  must  be  at  least  18  years  of  age,  a  high  school  gradu- 
ate or  have  an  equivalency  certificate,  and  have  no  obvious  physical  handicaps  that  would 
prevent  performance  of  the  work  covered  by  the  boilermaker  trade. 

Applications  available  from:  Boilermaker  District  #11,  616  Helena  Avenue,  Helena,  MT 
59601 
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LOIS  MEN2IES  LEAVES  WOMEN'S  BUREAU 

Lois  Menzies,  Administrative  Assistant  to  the  Women's  Bureau  for  the  past  year,  left  the 
Women's  Bureau  on  May  16  to  take  a  position  at  the  Montana  Legislative  Council.  Lois  came 
to  the  Women's  Bureau  from  the  Legislative  Council  and  the  Montana  Chamber  of  Coiimierce. 
Lois  had  mixed  feelings  about  leaving  the  Women's  Bureau  for  this  new  opportunity  and  the 
Women's  Bureau  staff  will  miss  her.  We  know  she  will  be  an  important  asset  to  the  Legis- 
lative Council.  We  wish  her  luck  in  her  new  endeavor. 

The  Women's  Bureau  will  be  advertising  for  the  Administrative  Assistant  III  position  being 
vacated  by  Lois  in  June.  This  position  is  a  part-time,  job  sharing  position  of  20  hours 
per  week.  The  Administrative  Assistant  provides  administrative  and  technical  assistance 
to  the  Bureau  Chief  in  the  following  areas: 

Preparation  of  newsletters,  publications,  press  releases. 

Research  into  employment  problems  and  other  issues  pertaining  to  the  status  of  women  in 
Montana . 

Assisting  in  the  development  of  training  conferences  and  seminars  .STATE  DOCUMENTS  COLLECTlQH 
Writing  proposals  for  grants  and  contracts.  "  i'M  3   1980 


Assisting  in  the  preparation  and  support  of  legislation. 


930^  E  llptMte  Hm. 
The  qualifications  for  this  position  include:   good  interpersonal  sfeiiU«  riWiiiftte  gg^lps  and 
individuals;  knowledge  of  statistical  compilation  methods;  ability  to  organize  tasks,  use 
time  effectively  and  work  independently;  and  skill  in  writing  and  editing.   This  position 
requires  high  school  graduation  and  two  additional  years  of  training  at  the  post  secondary 
level.   Three  years  of  technical  administrative  experience  (whether  it  be  volunteer  service 
or  paid  experience)  is  also  necessary.   The  Women's  Bureau  is  an  Equal  Opportunity  Employer. 
Applications  will  be  encouraged  from  women,  men,  minorities  and  the  handicapped.   The 
position  will  be  advertised  at  a  later  date. 

SOME  THOUGHTS  ON  WOMEN 

(The  following  text  was  presented  by  Ann  Smoyer  at  a  dinner  sponsored  by  Women  Committed 

To  Employment  Opportunities  for  Montana  Women,  May  14,  1980,  in  Helena). 

If  you  are  a  woman,  you  stand  between  family  and  society. 

If  you  are  a  woman,  you  stand  between  the  abuse  of  tradition  and  the  formation  of  the 
future . 


I^  "Newsbriefs"  is  published  monthly  by  the  Montana  Women's  Bureau,  Department  of  Labor 
V*'    and  Industry,  35  S.  Last  Chance  Gulch,  Box  202  Capitol  Station,  Helena,  MT  59601. 

Thomas  L.  Judge,  Governor 
David  E.  Fuller,  Commissioner  of  Labor 

s   Industry 


Joan  A.    Duncan,    Chief  of  Women's   Bureau 
Claudia   Kuric,    Editor 


If  you  are  a  woman,  you  are  the  pacesetter  for  political  involvemenjj^ 

If  you  are  a  woman,  you  are  helping  to  develop  the  potential  of  alr^hings. 

I  have  thought  of  great  women  of  the  past.  Women,  who,  as  Milton  said  of  Shakespeare, 
"Thou  hast  created  in  thy  wonder  and  astonishment  a  monument." 

I  saw  her  so  long  ago,  an  ordained  Quaker  minister,  in  her  homemade  Quaker  cap  and  shawl, 
upholding  three  great  causes:  emancipation  of  the  mind  from  narrow  religious  belief, 
abolition  of  slavery,  and  freedom  for  women.  Her  name  was  Lucretia  Mott.  She  was  a 
woman. 

I  saw  her  clambering  around  sooty  factories  as  a  labor  lobbyist  and  New  York  State 

official,  and  later  in  1933  when  she  was  appointed  as  Secretary  of  Labor  when  she  responded 

to  criticism  for  her  appointment:  "Being  a  woman  has  only  bothered  me  in  climbing  trees." 
Her  name  was  Frances  Perkins.   She  was  a  woman. 

I  saw  her  with  President  Ullyses  S.  Grant,  and  with  Congress,  presenting  the  unpopular 
cause  that  women  be  allowed  to  practice  law  before  the  United  States  Supreme  Court.  By 
persuading  Congress  to  pass  a  special  bill  in  1879,  she  became  the  first  woman  ever  to 
practice  law  before  the  federal  courts  and  United  States  Supreme  Court.  Her  name  was 
Belva  Lockwood.   She  was  a  woman. 

I  saw  her  inspecting  asylums,  jails  and  almhouses,  and  presenting  long  lists  of  abuses 
before  state  legislatures,  eventually  rescuing  the  insane  from  maltreatment.  Her  name  was 
Dorthea  Dix.   She  was  a  woman. 

1  saw  her,  a  small  black  woman,  with  a  $12,000.00  bounty  on  her  head,  leading  more  than 
300  slaves  to  freedom.   Her  name  was  Harriet  Tubman.   She  was  a  woman. 

I  saw  her,  creating  the  women's  pro  golf  tour,  and  saying  "When  1  want  to  really  blast 
one,  I  just  loosen  my  girdle  and  let'er  fly."  Her  name  was  Babe  Didrikson.  She  was  a 
woman. 

I  saw  her  arrested  for  illegally  casting  a  ballot  in  the  presidential  election,  and  saying 
to  her  friends  on  her  death  bed,  "Failure  is  impossible."  Her  name  was  Susan  B.  Anthony. 
She  was  a  woman. 

1  saw  her  waging  war  for  the  vote  and  voting  against  waging  war,  and  at  age  87  leading  the 
Jeanette  Rankin  Brigade  of  5000  women  to  protest  the  war  in  Vietnam.  Her  name  was 
Jeanette  Rankin.   She  was  a  woman. 

I  saw  her  in  the  private  sector  and  in  the  public  sector  making  slow  advances  into  areas 
previously  forbidden  to  women.  I  see  her  in  the  future  making  even  greater  strides,  I  see 
her  upgraded  from  lower  level  jobs  to  mid-level  management  positions,  I  see  her  in  the 
expansion  of  employment  opportunities  in  private  enterprise,  I  see  her  being  appointed  to 
more  high-level  management  positions,  1  see  her  appointed  to  boards  and  cabinet  positions, 
and  I  see  her  flexing  her  muscles  of  numbers  for  political  power.  She  is  and  will  be  a 
Montana  woman. 

And  1  must  think  of  the  precious  monuments  these  women  have  left  to  their  lives,  and  the 
future  and  of  Milton's  wonderful  comment  on  Shakespeare  and  I  wonder  what  kind  of  monu- 
ments you  and  I  will  erect  for  the  next  generation.  Not  a  monument  of  brick  and  mortar, 
but  one  that  will  live.  For  only  a  thought  lives  on.  And  finally,  I  think  of  that 
marvelous  admonishment  of  Holmes  in  which  I  have  substituted  the  word  woman,  when  almost  a 
hundred  years  ago  he  said,  "I  think  that  as  life  is  action  and  possession,  it  is  required 


of  woman  that  she  should  share  the  passion  and  action  of  her  time  at  the  peril  of  being 
judged  not  to  have  lived". 

SEXUAL  HARASSMENT;  A  GROWING  CONCERN 

Sexual  harassment  of  women  on  the  job  is  emerging  as  a  workplace  issue  of  significant 
proportions.  The  Equal  Employment  Opportunity  Commission  recently  issued  regulations 
concerning  sexual  harassment  and  the  Montana  Women's  Bureau  has  received  numerous  requests 
for  information  from  employers  and  employees. 

The  EEOC  states  that  unwelcome  sexual  advances,  requests  for  sexual  favors  and  other 
verbal  or  physical  conduct  of  a  sexual  nature  constitute  sexual  harassment  when: 

1.  Submission  is  made  a  term  or  condition  of  an  individual's 
employment. 

2.  Submission  to  or  rejection  of  such  conduct  is  used  as  a  basis  for  employment 
decisions  affecting  the  individual. 

3.  Such  conduct  substantially  interferes  with  an  individual's  work  performance  or 
creates  an  intimidating,  hostile  or  offensive  environment. 

Research  shows  that  sexual  harassment  is  a  nationwide  phenomena  among  the  female  work- 
force. One  national  survey  by  Redbook  magazine  reported  that  of  9,000  women,  nine  out  of 
ten  were  sexually  harassed  on  the  job,  and  56%  said  they  or  someone  they  knew  had  quit  or 
been  fired  because  of  sexual  harassment  on  the  job.  Other  studies  across  the  United 
States  show  the  range  of  women  sexually  harassed  on  the  job  is  between  70%  and  88%. 

Women  have  conflicting  feelings  about  sexual  harassment  because  of  the  myths  surounding 
this  issue.  One  myth  is  that  the  woman  provokes  sexual  harassment.  Studies  have  shown 
that  any  woman  can  be  a  potential  target  of  sexual  harassment  regardless  of  age,  appear- 
ance, occupation,  demeanor  or  marital  status.  Documented  victims  range  in  age  from  early 
teens  to  late  60' s.  This  is  a  damaging  myth  because  many  victims  believe  it  and  thus  feel 
they  are  responsible  for  the  harassment.  This  may  lead  to  them  not  telling  anyone  about 
the  incident  and  suffering  alone,  in  silence. 

Another  myth  is  that  if  a  woman  is  sexually  harassed,  she  should  be  a  good  sport,  take  it 
as  a  compliment  and  enjoy  it.  Research  has  shown  the  primary  reactions  of  women  who  have 
been  sexually  harassed  are  humiliation  and  anxiety.  It  is  common  for  victims  to  suffer 
depression,  fear,  decreased  concentration  and  physical  stress  symptoms  such  as  nausea, 
headache,  severe  body  pain  and  insomnia.  The  enjoyment  and  pride  a  woman  takes  in  her 
work  can  be  undermined  if  she  isn't  being  taken  seriously.  Also,  the  economic  threat  of 
losing  one's  job  can  add  to  the  stress. 

The  back  page  of  this  newsletter  is  a  handout,  written  by  the  Women's  Bureau,  which  details 
informal  and  formal  remedies  for  dealing  with  sexual  harassment.   No  remedy  should  be 
taken  as  a  guaranteed  solution.   Each  person  should  take  into  consideration  the  action 
she/he  feels  most  comfortable  with,  the  nature  of  the  harassment  and  the  personality  of 
the  offender.  Whatever  approach  is  used,  dated  documentation  of  all  actions  is  important. 

TRAINING  FOR  PUBLIC  OFFICIALS 

Harvard  University  offers  a  distinct  program  for  senior  decision-makers  from  state,  county 
and  municipal  government.  The  Kennedy  School's  Summer  Program  for  Senior  Executives  in 
State  and  Local  Government  held  August  3-22nd  is  designed  for  officials  who  cannot  afford 
more  than  three  weeks  away  from  their  professional  responsibilities. 


The  program  curriculum  focuses  on  the  skills  required  to  manage  a  large  organization  in 
the  public  sector;  i.e.  management,  analysis  and  economics.  Ethical  responsibilities  of 
the  public  manager  will  also  be  dealt  with. 

For  details  write  Charles  Kireker,  Harvard  University,  John  F.  Kennedy  School  of  Government, 
79  Baylston  Street,  Cambridge,  Massachusetts   02138  or  call  617-495-1165.   Application 
deadline  is  June  30,  1980. 

TRAINING 

The  Training  Unit  of  the  Employee  Relations  Bureau  of  the  Department  of  Administration  is 
offering  a  number  of  workshops  this  summer.  These  workshops,  listed  below,  are  open  to 
state,  federal  and  private  sector  employees.  However,  state  employees  will  be  given  first 
consideration  in  enrollment.  Out-of-town  employees  are  encouraged  to  register  by  phone  to 
insure  a  position  in  the  workshop.  For  more  information  write  Dick  Whitmore  or  Patti 
Robinson,  Training  Unit,  Personnel  Division,  Sam  W.  Mitchell  Building,  Helena,  Montana 
59601,  or  call  (406)  449-3871. 


June  12 

June  11,  12 
June  26 

July  8,  9,  10,  11 
July  9 
July  10,  11 
July  15,  16 
July  29,  30 

July  31 
August  5,  6 


August  5,  7, 
12,  14,  19 
21,  26,  and  28 
August  19,  20,  21 
August  20,  21 

August  20,  21 


It's  Later  Than  You  Think 
(Pre-Retirement  Planning) 
Leadership  Skills  for  Meetings 
It's  Later  Than  You  Think 
(Pre-Retirement  Planning) 
Women  in  Management 
Time  Management 

Assertiveness  in  Communications 
Technical  Report  Writing 
Counseling  Techniques  for 

Supervisors  and  Managers 
Employee  Orientation 
Listen  So  You  Can  See  What 

I  Am  Saying  (Communications 

and  Public  Contact) 
Introduction  to  Statistical 

Methods  in  Applied  Data 

Analysis  (2  hours  per  day) 
Supervisory  Development  I 
Better  Records  and  File 

Management 
Administrative  Correspondence 


Bozeman 

-0- 

P. 

Robinson 

Helena 

$45 

P. 

Robinson 

Helena 

-0- 

P. 

Robinson 

Helena    $75  D.  Whitmore 

Kalispell  $35  P.  Robinson 

Kalispell  $40  P.  Robinson 

Helena    $40  D.  Whitmore 
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WORKSHOPS/CONFERENCES 

Women  +  Business  1980,  is  the  theme  of  a  large  scale  conference  to  be  held  in  Seattle, 
Washington  on  June  13  and  14th.  The  conference,  composed  of  45  workshops,  a  marketplace 
and  recruitment  fair,  is  geared  towards  prospective  female  entrepreneurs,  women  business 
owners  and  women  in  management.  Interested  persons  can  write  to  Conference  Registration, 
University  of  Washington,  DW-23,  Seattle,  Wa  98195  or  call  (206)  543-9233. 

The  Summer  Institute  for  Women  in  Higher  Education  Administration  will  be  conducted  July  6 
through  July  30,  1980  at  Bryn  Mawr  College.  The  program  will  focus  on  institutional 
governance  and  planning;  finance  and  budgeting;  management  and  leadership  skills;  and 
administrative  computing  application.  For  more  information  write  to  Bryn  Mawr  College/HERS 
Summer  Institute,  Bryn  Mawr  College,  Bryn  Mawr,  Pennsylvania  19010. 


The  Sixth  Annual  Women's  Writing  Workshop  will  be  held  June  29-July  13  and  July  27-August 
10  at  Hartwick  College.  The  workshop  will  address  poetry,  fiction  and  playwriting;  and 
will  be  taught  by  guest  writers  and  editors.  Further  details  can  be  obtained  from  Hart- 
wick College,  New  York  13820. 

Interpersonal  Communications  Between  Men  and  Women,  a  two  week  course,  will  address  the 
issue  of  female-male  communication  both  in  the  theoretical  and  the  personal  areas.  The 
class  will  include  discussion  of  readings,  brief  lectures,  and  experiential  exercises. 
The  course  meets  July  14-19  and  July  21-26  from  1:30  to  3:30  each  afternoon  and  can  be 
taken  for  3  graduate  or  undergraduate  credits.  It  will  be  taught  in  Red  Lodge,  Montana  at 
the  Red  Lodge  High  School.  Write  to  the  School  of  Extended  Studies  and  Community  Service, 
Box  80,  Eastern  Montana  College,  Billings,  MT  59101,  for  more  information. 

POSITION  OPENINGS 

The  following  are  a  few  of  the  positions  now  available.  For  complete,  current  information 
on  these  and  other  openings,  write  or  call  your  Job  Service  Office.  The  town  listed  next 
to  each  position  is  the  Job  Service  Office  which  is  closest  to  the  actual  job  site.  To 
keep  your  application  current  with  your  local  Job  Service,  you  must  check  back  with  the 
service  every  30  days.  This  list  is  prepared  only  once  a  month.  With  numerous  job  list- 
ings being  received  and  cancelled  in  Montana  local  offices  daily,  the  validity  of  any 
opening  listed  below  is  not  guaranteed. 

PRIVATE  SECTOR 

ENGINEER,  SYSTEM  DEVELOPMENT,  Salary:   $l,200/mo.  (Colstrip) 

MEDICAL  TECHNOLOGIST,  Salary:   $6.00/hr.  (Sidney) 

EDUCATION  CONSULTANT,  Salary:   $11,200  -  14,500/yr.  (Havre) 

SALES  MANAGER,  Salary:   $l,600/mo.  (Billings  East) 

MANAGER  OF  GEOPHYSICAL  PROSPECTING  FIELD  PARTY,  Salary:   $1,400/ 

mo.  (Wolf  Point) 
INSTALLMENT  LOAN  OFFICER,  Salary:   $750/mo.  (Miles  City) 
GROUP  HOME  ATTENDANT,  Salary:   $42/day  (Anaconda) 
FIBERGLASS  MACHINE  OPERATOR,  Salary:   $7.00/hr.  (Sidney) 
UPHOLSTERER,  Salary:   $7.00/hr.  (Missoula) 
APPLIANCE  SERVICER,  Salary:   $4.00/hr.  (Havre) 
LUMBER  YARD  WORKER,  Salary:   $5.00/hr.  (Cut  Bank) 

GOVERNMENT 

AUDITOR,  Salary:   $12,941/yr.  (Helena) 

HEALTH  PHYSICIST,  Salary:   $19,360/yr.  (Helena) 

LAWYER,  Salary:   $17,752/yr.  (Helena) 

UNIVERSITY  SYSTEM 

PROFESSOR,  PHARMACY,  (Missoula) 

PROFESSOR,  COMMUNICATIONS  AND  SPEECH,  (Billings  Eastern  Mt. 

College) 

PROFESSOR,  CLASSICS,  Salary:   $13,000  (Missoula) 

The  City  of  Los  Angeles  is  presently  under  Federal  court  order  to  increase  the  representa- 
tion of  women  and  Blacks  among  LA  Police  Department  Officers.  Starting  salary  $1,498/ 
monthly.  Write  for  Police  Officer  Notification  Card,  Room  404,  City  Hall  South,  111  East 
First  St.,  Los  Angeles,  CA   90012  or  call  213-485-4191. 


APPRENTICESHIPS  AND  TRAINING  PROGRAMS 

If  you  want  to  become  an  apprentice  to  learn  a  skill,  trade,  or  craft,  you  must  submit  an 
application  during  the  program's  recruitment  period.  Listed  below  are  programs  which  are 
now  accepting  apprenticeship  or  training  applications. 

Laborers  A.G.C.  Training  Program  For  Montana 

Application  Deadline:  Not  Given 

Applications  available  from:   Training  Program  Office,  R.R.I. ,  Box 

221D,  Helena,  MT   59601  or  any  Labor  Local  Union. 

Great  Falls,  Montana  Brick  Laying  Trades  Joint  Apprenticeship  and  Training  Committee 

Application  Deadline:   Not  Given 

Applications    available    from:     Brick    Laying    JATC,     c/o    Ken    Sannes 

Chairman,  1712  9th  Avenue  South,  Great  Falls,  MT.  59405 

Billings,  Montana  Piping  Industry  Joint  Apprenticeship  and  Training  Committee 

Application  Deadline:   June  20,  1980. 

Applications  available  from:   UA-NCA  Training  School,  317  Washington 

St.,  Billings,  MT.  59101 


SEXUAL  HARASSMENT 
WHAT  IT  IS  .  .  . 

SEXUAL  HARASSMENT  is  sexual  activity  that  is  one-sided,  unwelcome,  or  comes  with  strings 
attached  -  something  a  person  wants  to  turn  off  but  can't,  because  it's  coming  from  someone 
with  the  economic  power  to  hire  or  fire,  reward  or  punish.   SEXUAL  HARASSMENT  is  sexual 
advances  that  are  combined  with  direct  or  indirect  threats  that  non-cooperation  may  affect 
the  person's  employment. 

WHAT  TO  DO  ABOUT  IT  .  .  . 

INFORMAL  REMEDIES 

BE  PROFESSIONAL  AND  BUSINESS-LIKE: 

Be  certain  there  is  a  business  reason  for  unscheduled  meetings. 

Avoid  doing  personal  favors. 

Avoid  sharing  personal  confidences  and  problems. 

Don't  ask  for  special  treatment. 

RECOGNIZE  THAT  YOU  ARE  BEING  HARASSED: 
Learn  to  read  the  signals. 
Don't  feel  guilty. 
Don't  ignore  it. 

SEEK  OUTSIDE  SUPPORT 

Discuss  the  problem  with  female  co-workers. 

Contact  women's  groups  or  local  rape  crisis  lines  for  support. 

TALK  WITH  THE  OFFENDER  OR  YOUR  IMMEDIATE  SUPERVISOR: 
Express  your  feelings. 
Be  assertive. 

KEEP  A  WRITTEN  RECORD  INCLUDING: 

Detailed  account  of  incidents. 
Actions  taken  to  remedy  the  situation. 
Results  of  your  actions. 

FORMAL  REMEDIES 

FILE  A  COMPLAINT  WITH  THE  HUMAN  RIGHTS  DIVISION  (406-449-2884) 

IF  YOU  ARE  A  UNION  MEMBER: 

File  a  grievance  with  your  union  by  contacting  your  immediate  supervisor 
or  union  agent. 

IF  YOU  ARE  A  NON-UNION  EMPLOYEE: 

Contact  your  department's  personnel  division  concerning  non-union  grievance 
procedures . 

SEEK  REDRESS  THROUGH  THE  COURTS: 

File  criminal  charges  by  contacting  your  local  County  Attorney. 
File  civil  charges  through  a  private  attorney. 

OTHER  REMEDIES: 

If  you  feel  you  must  quit  your  job  or  if  you  are  fired,  you  may  be  eligible  for 
unemployment  compensation  benefits.  You  may  also  be  eligible  for  workers' 
compensation  benefits  if  the  harassment  results  in  emotional  stress  and  strain. 
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A  WORKING  WOMAN'S  JOB  RIGHTS 

Today,  women  hold  42%  of  the  jobs  in  our  civilian  labor  force,  yet  the  average  woman  makes 
only  59%  as  much  money  as  the  average  man.  Lower  paying  jobs,  less  pay  for  the  same  work, 
and  limited  opportunities  for  advancement  are  part  of  the  problem. 

However,  this  is  changing,  according  to  a  new  publication  just  released  by  the  Women's 
Bureau.  Montana  Woman:  Your  Job  Rights  explains  that  state  and  federal  law  now  guarantee 
equal  pay,  equal  benefits  and  equal  opportunity  between  women  and  men.  The  booklet  can 
help  to  make  women  aware  of  their  rights  as  employees  and  job  seekers. 

Montana  Woman:  Your  Job  Rights  was  commissioned  by  the  Women's  Bureau  last  July  after  the 
Bureau  had  received  numerous  requests  for  job  rights  information.  Joan  Uda ,  a  Helena 
lawyer,  was  the  researcher,  editor  and  author  of  the  booklet.  Whether  you  are  hunting  for 
a  job  for  the  first  time,  or  looking  for  a  way  to  start  a  new  career,  Montana  Woman: 
Your  Job  Rights  outlines  how  your  local  Job  Service  can  help  you  by  offering  free  coun- 
seling, testing,  and  placement  services.  Many  women  may  be  interested  in  one  of  the  450 
different  apprenticeable  occupations  in  the  skilled  trades.  Federal  regulations  require 
that  apprenticeship  programs  with  more  than  five  apprentices  take  affirmative  action  to 
recruit  women  and  minorities. 

And,  if  you  turn  to  the  classified  sections  of  the  newspaper,  you'll  probably  notice  a 
change.  No  longer  can  you  find  ads  that  are  labeled  "men's  jobs"  and  "women's  jobs."  By 
law,  advertising  based  on  sex  is  prohibited. 

If  you  think  you  are  a  victim  of  discrimination  prohibited  by  state  and  federal  law,  you 
can  file  a  complaint  with  the  Human  Rights  Commission.  There  are  time  limits  on  filing,  so 
it  is  important  to  act  quickly. 

Older  women,  too  are  protected  from  discrimination.  Women  between  the  ages  of  40  and  70 
may  not  be  fired  or  discriminated  against  in  hiring  or  compensation.  This  law  applies  to 
all  public  and  private  employers  with  20  or  more  employees  and  employment  agencies.  The 
only  exceptions  are  jobs  where  age  really  does  count,  like  a  model  for  junior  miss 
fashions. 

Minimum  wage  and  overtime  pay  apply  to  women  workers  as  well  as  to  men.  Now  the  federal 
minimum  wage  is  $3.10  an  hour  for  a  majority  of  the  labor  force.  Most  workers  are 
entitled  to  1^  times  the  regular  pay  for  hours  over  40  a  week.  And  don't  forget  the  law 
that  demands  equal  pay  for  equal  work.  If  you  are  in  a  job  that  requires  the  same  skills, 
effort  and  responsibility  as  others  who  are  paid  more,  that's  discrimination. 

Montana  Woman:  Your  Job  Rights  addresses  all  of  the  above  issues  and  more.  The  booklet 
indicates  how,  where,  and  when  to  file  complaints  or  grievances  if  you  feel  you  job  rights 
have  been  denied.   To  order  a  copy  of  Montana  Woman:   Your  Job  Rights,  write  or  call  the 


i^  "Newsbriefs"  is  published  monthly  by  the  Montana  Women's  Bureau,  Department  of  Labor 
V*'   and  Industry,  35  S.  Last  Chance  Gulch,  Box  202  Capitol  Station,  Helena,  MT  59601. 

Thomas  L.  Judge,  Governor  Joan  A.  Duncan,  Chief  of  Women's  Bureau 

David  E.  Fuller,  Commissioner  of  Labor        Claudia  Kuric  Editor 
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Montana  Women's  Bureau,  Capitol  Station,  Helena,  Montana  59601;  449-5600.  Single  copies 
are  available  free  of  charge;  additional  copies  are  ^  .^A|^cJ3^^^^^^ 

THE  1980  WOMEN  AND  BUSINESS  CONFERENCE  IS  SET  FOR  JULW     "    ""  J^ 

The  University  of  Colorado,  Colorado  Women's  College  and  Gener^  Services  Administra- 
tion will  sponsor  a  second  annual  Women  and  Business  Conference  on  Friday  and  Saturday, 
July  18  and  19,  at  the  Plaza  Cosmopolitan  Hotel  in  downtown  Denver.  The  three-track 
program  will  include  comprehensive  workshops  for  the  Woman  Intrepreneur,  the  Career  Seeker 
and  the  Managerial  Woman,  both  at  the  advanced  and  entry  levels.  Featured  as  speakers  and 
panel  members  will  be  prominent  women  from  such  major  business  fields  as  law,  education, 
finance,  sales  and  marketing,  energy  and  transportation. 

The  1979  Women  and  Business  Conference  held  last  July  attracted  over  400  conferees 
from  eight  states  and  the  District  of  Columbia.  For  that  reason  a  greater  turnout  is 
expected  this  year  and  it  will  be  necessary  to  establish  a  cut-off  date  for  registration 
approximately  one  week  prior  to  the  Conference. 

There  will  be  a  $75.00  registration  fee  that  will  include  all  conference  workshops 
and  materials,  two  luncheons,  a  banquet  and  a  wine  and  cheese  party  at  the  conclusion  of 
the  seminar.  Registrants  will  have  the  opportunity  to  select  first-  and  second-choice 
workshops,  which  will  close  as  they  are  filled. 

For  additional  information  and  brochure  with  registration  form,  write  or  call  Women's 
Bureau,  Capitol  Station,  Helena,  Montana  59601,  406-449-5600. 

WOMEN  NOT  REPRESENTED 

Women  hold  less  than  10  percent  of  all  elective  offices  in  the  United  States. 

MEN       WOMEN  tffiN       WOMEN 

Governor  96%  4% 
State  Repr.  90%  10% 
State  Senate  95%         5% 

Opening  three  days  of  hearings  in  Washington,  D.C.,  Equal  Employment  Opportunity  Commis- 
sion Chair  Eleanor  Homes  Norton  called  job  segregation  and  wage  discrimination  "the  larg- 
est and  most  difficult  issue  left  unresolved  under  Title  VII." 

The  hearings  were  designed  to  answer  the  question  of  whether  wages  in  traditionally  female 
and  minority  jobs  are,  in  fact,  discriminatorily  depressed.  The  resounding  answer  of 
witness  after  witness  was  YES. 

The  segregation  of  jobs  into  "mens"  and  "women's"  work  is  prevalent  throughout  the  U.S. 
economy.  Of  the  441  occupation  listed  by  the  U.S.  Census  Bureau,  women  are  concentrated 
in  20  classifications  -  classifications  which  are  also  among  the  lowest  paid.  Women 
constituted  80  percent  of  all  clerical  workers  in  1978,  64  percent  of  retail  sales  work- 
ers, and  63  percent  of  service  workers. 

The  theme  of  hearings  was  whether  the  blatant  sex  discrimination  of  some  systems  should  be 
allowed  to  prevail  in  light  of  clear  national  policy  aimed  at  ending  sex  discrimination  in 
employment . 

In  spite  of  spirited  defense  of  "the  free  market"  and  "supply  and  demand,"  a  number  of 
witnesses  told  the  Commission  that  the  restriction  of  women  to  relatively  few  occupations 
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serves  to  undermine  "the  free  market."   When  the  vast  majority  of  women  must  compete  for 
jobs  in  a  limited  number  of  fields,  the  over  supply  of  workers  in  these  occupations  permits 
employers  to  pay  low  wages.   Supply  and  demand  are  working,  but  they  are  operating  in  two 
separate  markets  -  one  male,  one  female.   In  other  cases,  collusion  among  emjjloyers  may 
contribute  to  low  wages  for  occupations  in  which  women  are  concentrated. 

Economist  Barbara  Bergman  told  the  Commission  that  "at  least  some  analysts  of  the  nurses" 
labor  market  believe  that  the  explanation  [for  the  chronically-complained  of  shortage  of 
nurses]  may  well  reside  in  local  conspiracies  by  hospitals  to  keep  nurses'  wages  low  even 
at  the  cost  of  maintaining  a  shortage  situation  for  nurses."  Ellen  Cassedy  of  WORKING 
WOMEN,  National  Association  of  Office  Workers,  told  the  Commission  that  her  organization 
believes  that  collusion  also  exists  in  the  setting  of  wages  for  clerical  workers. 

Considerable  attention  was  given  to  job  evaluation  systems.  The  Commission  was  concerned 
with  whether  formal  job  evaluation  systems  are  inherently  discriminatory,  and  whether  a 
benchmark  system  can  be  established  to  gauge  the  adequacy  of  those  in  use. 

The  essence  of  testimony  of  witnesses  who  have  looked  at  operating  job  evaluation  systems 
was  that  the  systems  tend  to  over  value  job  characteristics  which  define  "men's"  while 
under  valuing  characteristics  of  women's"  jobs.  In  the  federal  government,  physical  skill 
and  effort-characteristics  of  "women's"  jobs  are  given  less  weight  than  intellectual 
skill,  while  in  private  industry,  greater  weight  is  often  given  to  physical  effort  to 
justify  placing  higher  value  on  "men's"  jobs.  The  only  thing  that  is  consistent  from  one 
system  to  the  next  is  that  the  attributes  of  women's  jobs  are  less  highly  valued  than 
those  of  jobs  held  predominantly  by  men. 

Three  days  of  testimony  made  it  fairly  clear  that  there  is  nothing  inherently  discrimina- 
tory about  job  evaluation.  It  was  established  that  standards  can  be  set  against  which  ex- 
isting systems  can  be  measured.  Yet,  clouding  the  issue  was  testimony  from  employer 
representatives  which  implicitly,  if  not  explicitly,  indicated  that  the  imposition  of 
non-discriminatory  job  evaluation  would  be  impractical,  impossible,  or  even  unconstitu- 
tional.  It  would,  in  sum,  wreak  havoc  on  the  economy. 

Robert  G.  Gregory  of  the  Australian  National  University  told  the  Commission  about  the 
experience  of  Australia  which  in  effect  adopted  a  standard  of  comparable  worth  in  1975. 

Before  World  War  II,  the  wages  of  women  in  Australia  were  set  through  a  system  of  govern- 
ment tribunals  which  controlled  the  minimum  wage  of  nearly  every  occupation  at  54  percent 
of  the  wages  of  men.  Responding  to  the  needs  of  World  War  II,  the  tribunals  established 
women's  wages  at  75  percent  of  men's.  In  1969,  a  decision  was  made  that  women  doing  the 
same  job  as  men  should  receive  the  same  wage  -  equal  pay  for  equal  work.  As  a  result  of 
that  decision,  women's  earnings  rose  to  58  percent  of  those  of  men,  a  ratio  almost  exactly 
that  of  the  U.S. 

Comparable  worth  came  to  Australia  in  1972.  Through  the  minimum  wage  tribunals  it  was 
decided  that  "the  sex  of  the  worker  was  no  longer  to  be  a  relevant  criterion  in  the  wage 
setting  process."  Jobs  which  were  comparable,  though  different,  would  have  the  same 
minimum  wage. 

The  result  was  not  the  immediate  collapse  of  the  Australian  economy.  To  the  contrary, 
employment  of  women  has  risen,  their  unemployment  declined  and  their  earnings  have  grown 
so  that  today  it  is  78  percent  of  that  of  men. 

A  number  of  witnesses  told  the  Commission  that  by  completely  eliminating  the  wage  gap  was 
beyond  the  realm  of  EEOC.   Testifying  for  the  President's  Advisory  Committee  for  Women, 


Lynda  Johnson  Robb  noted  that  part  of  the  solution  is  a  "resocialization"  aimed  at  re- 
directing women  away  from  traditionally  "female"  jobs  toward  higher  paying  male  dominated 
occupations.  To  accomplish  this,  Robb  said,  would  require  a  new  approach  in  occupational 
and  vocational  education,  training,  and  counseling.  In  addition,  Robb  pointed  out  that 
working  mothers  have  special  needs  for  day  care  and  flexible  work  hours  if  they  are  to 
escape  from  the  female  job  ghetto. 

CLERICAL  WORK  HAZARDOUS  TO  HEALTH 

Usually,  occupational  health  hazards  conjure  images  of  the  toxic  chemicals  and  dust  that 
many  blue  collar  workers  are  exposed  to.  However,  recent  studies  show  that  white  collar 
clerical  work  may  be  hazardous  to  one's  health. 

One  potential  health  risk  is  the  use  of  video  display  terminals  (VDT's).  These  terminals, 
which  contain  cathode  ray  tubes,  present  information  across  a  video  screen.  There  are 
currently  over  five  million  VDT's  in  the  United  States. 

The  Mid-Peninsula  Conversion  Project,  an  organization  which  is  researching  clerical  health 
hazards,  states  that  "this  equipment  is  often  brought  into  the  workplace  without  regard 
for  existing  conditions  (lighting,  furniture,  and  space)  that  may  have  been  suitable  for 
the  old  paper  handling  methods  but  which  now  create  conditions  which  can  lead  to  severe 

health  problems  for  workers Staring  into  cathode  ray  tubes  means  eight  hours  of 

visual  stress  from  constantly  having  to  bring  an  image  into  focus.  The  eye  muscles  are 
not  being  required  to  focus  and  refocus  as  in  a  normal  situation  that  would  exercise  the 
muscles  naturally.  Lack  of  exercise,  as  is  the  case  for  the  VDT  user,  can  result  in 
atrophy  of  the  eye  muscles." 

Other  studies  report  VDT  worker  complaints'  of  headache,  tension,  malaise,  neck  and  shoul- 
der pain,  eye  strain,  distortion  of  visual  focus  and  color  identification  aberrations. 
The  studies  also  indicate  visual  fatigue  can  lead  to  changes  in  heart  beat,  loss  of  appe- 
tite, and  depression. 

Organizations  planning  extensive  use  of  VDT's  can  lessen  the  health  risk  by  controlling 
such  variables  as  office  lighting  levels;  reflections  from  windows  and  other  light 
sources;  flicker  caused  by  choice  of  longer  lasting  cathode  ray  tubes;  and  adjustability 
by  the  operator  of  height,  screen  angle,  seating  and  keyboard  design.  The  Federal  Occu- 
pational Safety  and  Health  Administration  (OSHA)  is  currently  studying  the  effects  of 
VDT's.  Hopefully,  the  OSHA  study  will  provide  new  information  on  how  worker  health  and 
well-being  can  be  maintained  in  the  automated  office. 

COMPUTERS  TO  REPLACE  CLERICAL  WORKERS? 

Clerical  workers  increasingly  will  be  affected  by  widespread  office  automation,  a  report 
by  Working  Women,  National  Association  of  Office  Workers,  shows.  The  report,  "Race 
Against  Time,"  was  presented  at  a  press  conference  in  Los  Angeles  in  connection  with 
National  Secretaries  Day,  April  23.  Ten  million  computers  and  minicomputers  are  expected 
to  be  operational  across  the  country  by  the  end  of  this  year,  affecting  such  jobs  as  file 
clerk,  bookkeeper,  typist,  bank  teller  and  secretary-jobs  that  are  90%  filled  by  women. 
Karen  Nussbaum,  director  of  the  national  organization  which  has  major  organizing  affili- 
ates in  12  cities,  said  in  Los  Angeles,  "the  secretarial  function  may  well  be  obsolete  in 
the  next  decade." 

According  to  the  Working  Women  report,  the  outlook  for  women  office  workers  in  the  age  of 
automation  is  gloomy,  unless  business,  government,  scientists  and  technologists  begin  now 
to  analyze  the  impact  of  computers.  "Women  office  workers  will  be  paid  less  for  doing  more 
work,  in  jobs  which  are  more  monotonous  and  which  offer  fewer  opportunities  for  advance- 
ment,"  Nussbaum  said. 


For  more  information  concerning  the  report,  write  to:  Working  Women,  122A  Huron  Road, 
Cleveland,  OH  44115.  (216)  566-9308,  or  140  Clarendon  Street,  Boston,  MA  02116.  (617) 
247-4943.   (Washington  Women's  Representative,  May  2,  1980). 

WORKS  HOPS/CONFERENCES 

I'he  Fifth  Montana  Women's  Festival  will  occur  July  25-27,  1980,  in  the  Helena  area.  The 
annual  festival  will  consist  of  skills-sharing  demonstrations;  workshops  on  employment, 
health,  sexual  harassment,  and  other  issues;  and  music  and  cultural  events. 

Festival  organizers  are  looking  for  workshop  facilitators,  performers  (musicians,  comics 
and  poets)  and  craf tswomen/artists  who  would  like  to  display  their  work.  Advance  tickets 
cost  $12.50,  price  at  the  gate  will  be  $15.00.  For  more  information  write  Artemis  Pro- 
ductions, P.O.  Box  398,  Helena,  Montana  59601  or  call  (406)  443-5464. 

Program  Budgeting  is  a  3h  day  course,  conducted  by  the  University  of  Michigan  (Ann  Arbor), 
which  provides  the  public  administrator  with  the  tools  necessary  to  implement  program 
budgeting.  The  course  will  focus  on  determining  and  achieving  specific  organizational 
objectives  and  developing  a  reconstructing  information  system  to  provide  continuous  and 
immediate  feedback.  The  course  will  be  held  August  4-7,  1980  and  October  27-30,  1980. 
Further  details  may  be  obtained  from  Evelyn  Punches,  Program  Assistant,  University  of 
Michigan,  Division  of  Management  Education,  Graduate  School  of  Business  Administration, 
1735  Washtenau  Avenue,  Ann  Arbor,  MI  48109. 

EMPLOYMENT  AND  EDUCATIONAL  RESOURCES 

1980  Directories  of  Women-Owned  Businesses.  From  advertising  and  public  relations  to 
towing  and  excavation  -  whatever  your  business  needs,  there's  a  woman-owned  business  that 
can  meet  them.  The  1980  Directory  listings  include  business  name,  address,  city,  state, 
zip  and  telephone;  principle  owner's  name  and  title;  office  locations;  business  narrative 
of  company  capabilities  and  services;  minority  ownership  classifications  where  applicable. 
Directories  are  available  for  the  Washington,  D.C. /Baltimore,  Chicago,  and  Boston  metro- 
politan areas.  Cost:  $10  each;  $25  for  three-city  set.  Make  checks  payable  to: 
National  Association  of  Women  Business  Owners,  P.O.  Box  866,  Baltimore,  Maryland   21203. 

Chicana  Rights:  The  Mexican  American  Legal  Defense  and  Educational  Fund  has  published  a 
set  of  Chicana  rights  brochures  documenting  the  characteristics  and  problems  of  the 
Chicana.  Among  the  topics  covered  are  CETA  programs,  immigration,  mental  health  and 
women's  health  issues.  A  statistical  fact  sheet  on  the  Chicana  and  a  special  handbook  on 
the  legal  rights  of  the  Texas  Chicana  are  also  available.  The  brochures  are  priced  at 
$1.00  each  while  the  handbook  is  $1.50.  Orders  should  be  addressed  to:  MALDEF,  28  Geary 
Street,  San  Francisco,  California  94108 

Job  Club  Counselor's  Manual:  A  Behavioral  Approach  to  Vocational  Counseling,  by  Nathan  H. 
Azrin,  Ph.D.  and  Victoria  A.  Besalel,  Ph.D.  1980.  Can  be  ordered  from:  University  Park 
Press,  233  East  Redwood  Sreet,  Baltimore,  Maryland  21202.  Price  not  specified.  Describes 
a  group  job-seeking  method  found  to  be  over  90%  effective  in  obtaining  jobs  for  those  who 
stuck  with  it  --  for  varied  "subpopulations"  including  welfare  recipients,  the  handi- 
capped, youth,  etc. 

1980  Craft  Worker's  Market:  Where  to  Sell  Your  Crafts,  edited  by  Lynne  Lapin.  1979.  Can 
be  ordered  directly  from:  Writer's  Digest  Books,  9933  Alliance  Road,  Cincinnati,  Ohi 
45242.  $11.95,  hardcover.  Lists  3,500  places  to  sell  your  fiber  art,  glasswork,  wood- 
crafts, miniatures,  pottery,  leatherwork,  scrimshaw,  metalsmithing,  dolls,  decoupage, 
needlework  and  basketry. 
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POSITION  OPENINGS 

The  following  are  a  few  of  the  positions  now  available.  For  complete,  current  information 
on  these  and  other  openings,  write  or  call  your  Job  Service  Office.  The  town  listed  next 
to  each  position  is  the  Job  Service  Office  which  is  closest  to  the  actual  job  site.  To 
keep  your  application  current  with  your  local  Job  Service,  you  must  check  back  with  the 
service  every  30  days.  This  list  is  prepared  only  once  a  month.  With  numerous  job 
listings  being  received  and  cancelled  in  Montana  local  offices  daily,  the  validity  of  any 
opening  listed  below  is  not  guaranteed. 

PRIVATE  SECTOR 

OFFICE  MANAGER,  Salary:   $l,000/month  (Glendive) 

FARM  EQUIPMENT  MECHANIC,  Salary:   $6.25/hour  (Livingston) 

SYSTEMS  ENGINEER,  Salary:   $15,000/year  (Miles  City) 

MEDICAL  TECHNOLOGIST,   Salary:   $6.00/hour  (Sidney) 

REPORTER,  Salary:   $700-1 ,000/month  (Havre) 

COST  ACCOUNTANT,  Salary:  $l,500/month  (Lewistown) 

MEAT  CUTTER,  Salary:   $6.00-7 . 32/hour  (Livingston) 

LINE  REPAIRER,  Salary:   $9.67/hour  (Butte) 

APPLIANCE  SERVICER,  Salary:   $4.00/hour  (Havre) 

TRUCK  SUPERVISOR,  Salary:   $8.00/hour  (Sidney) 

GOVERNMENT 

PROGRAM  ANALYSIS  I,  II,  AND  III,  Salary:   $16,194  to  19,385/year  (Helena) 

ECONOMIST,  Salary:   $l6,845/year  (Helena) 

COMMUNITY  DEVELOPMENT  SPECIALIST,  Salary:   $15,443/year  (Helena) 

NURSES  AIDE   INSTRUCTOR,   Half-time  position.   Salary,   $5 , 175-$6, 300/185  day  contract 

(Helena) 

ADMINISTRATIVE  ASSISTATION,  Salary:   $13.570/year  (Helena) 

EDUCATIONAL  SERVICE  REPRESENTATIVE,  Salary:   $19.286/year  (Helena) 

WATER  RIGHTS  ANALYST  SUPERVISOR,  Salary:   $13,770/year  (Havre) 

UNIVERSITY  SYSTEM 

ASSOCIATE  DIRECTOR  OF  ADMISSIONS,  (Dillon) 
PROFESSOR,  WATER  RESOURCES,  (Bozeman) 
PROFESSOR,  VIROLOGY,  (Missoula) 
PROFESSOR,  PHARMACY,  (Missoula) 
ANALYTICAL  CHEMIST,  (Missoula) 

The  City  of  Los  Angeles  is  presently  under  Federal  court  order  to  increase  the  repre- 
sentation of  women  and  Blacks  among  LA  Police  Department  Officers.  Starting  salary 
$l,498/monthly.  Write  for  Police  Officer  Notification  Card,  Room  404,  City  Hall  South, 
111  East  First  Street,  Los  Angeles,  CA  90012  or  call  213-485-4191. 
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Tips  On  Selling  Yourself  at  a  Job  Interview 

Job  applicants  who  freeze  at  an  interviewer's  request  to,  "Tell  me  about  your  experience" 
should  recognize  that  how  they  organize  their  response  to  this  difficult  request  is  as 
important  as  the  facts  they  set  forth.   That  advice  is  offered  in  "Getting  Hired:   A  Job 
Hunting  Manual  for  Montana  Women",  a  career/life  planning  publication  published  by  the 
Women's  Bureau  of  the  Department  of  Labor  and  Industry. 

In  the  chapter  on  "Interviewing"  you  learn  that  the  employer  views  you  as  an  investment  of 
time  and  money  and  they  are  looking  for  evidence  that  you  are  capable  of  thinking  on  your 
feet  and  can  communicate  effectively.   Also,  the  employer  wants  to  know  whether  thought 
has  been  given  to  both  personal  career  goals  and  the  nature  of  the  organization  doing  the 
hiring. 

Even  the  most  basic  preparation  for  the  query,  "Tell  me  about  your  experiences",  will  help 
you  to  avoid  rambling  on.   The  same  is  true  of  "What  can  I  do  for  you?"  Think  of  the 

question  that  the  interviewer  is  really  asking,  "What  can  you  do  for  me?"  Tell  why  you 

are  interested  in,  and  qualified  for,  a  particular  position  with  the  organization.   A 

description  of  your  career  goals  may  be  a  weak  answer  for  both  of  these  questions.   Such 

statements  are  naive  and  don't  sell  you  as  a  candidate.   A  more  specific  answer  will  gain 
points  for  you. 

Besides  giving  specific  examples  of  how  to  answer  such  questions,  the  chapter  suggests 
several  other  ways  to  prepare  for  interviews.   Information  is  provided  on: 

-  researching  a  company 

-  communicating  effectively 

-  asking  intelligent  questions 

-  using  body  language  positively 

-  fielding  questions  you  do  not  want  to  answer 

-  following  up  the  interview  with  positive  action 

This  manual  is  useful  to  career  counselors,  curriculum  planners,  people  in  jobs,  and  those 
who  are  choosing  careers.   You  may  obtain  a  free  copy  by  writing: 

Women's  Bureau 

Department  of  Labor  and  Industry 

Capitol  Station 

Helena,  Montana  59601 

406-449-5600 

For  multiple  copies  there  is  a  postage  and  handling  fee  of  $1.00  each. 


,^gp  "Newsbriefs"  is  published  monthly  by  the  Montana  Women's  Bureau,  Department  of  Labor 
V*'    and  Industry,  35  S.  Last  Chance  Gulch,  Box  202  Capitol  Station,  Helena,  MT  59601. 

Thomas  L.  Judge,  Governor  joan  A.  Duncan,  Chief  of  Women's  Bureau 
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Tidbits 


CLAUDIC  KURIC,  administrative  assistant  in  the  Women's  Bureau  gave  birth  to  a  7  pound  3 
ounce  baby  girl  on  June  28th.   Claudia  will  remain  home  full-time  with  Sarah  for  a  while 
but  she  does  intend  to  return  to  her  duties  in  the  early  fall. 

KAREN  FENTON,  Status  of  Women  Advisory  Council  member  for  the  last  5  years  has  been  given 
a  Native  American  Graduate  Fellowship  to  study  for  her  Ph.D  in  Education  Administration  at 
Pennslvania  State  University  in  University  Park,  Pennsylvania.   Karen  was  the  director  of 
the  Human  Resources  Development  Program  for  the  Confederated  Salish  and  Kooteni  Tribes  in 
Pablo,  Montana  for  the  last  7^   years.   She  with  her  sons  will  leave  Montana  the  later  part 
of  August.   We  all  wish  her  the  best. 

JUDITH  CARLSON,  Deputy  Director  of  SRS  was  honored  recently  for  her  contributions  to  the 
operation  of  the  Department  of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare  (HEW)  during  the  past  year. 
Wellington  E.  Webb,  Principal  Regional  Official  presented  the  citation  at  ceremonies  held 
in  Denver,  Colorado. 

Career  Development  Workshop  in  Planning  Stages 

The  Women's  Bureau  in  cooperation  with  Focus  on  Women  at  Montana  State  University 
will  sponsor  a  career  development  workshop  some  time  in  October.   Richard  Irish,  Author 
and  lecturer,  businessman,  will  conduct  the  workshop.   There  will  be  a  fee.   Details 
concerning  the  workshop  will  be  published  in  upcoming  newsletters. 

DLI  -  ICCW  Elects  Officers  and  Sets  New  Goals 

In  early  1977  Governor  Judge  established  the  Montana  Interdepartmental  Coordinating 
Committee  for  Women,  with  the  goal  of  enhancing  the  status  of  women  within  state 
government.   The  make-up  of  the  committee  was  to  be  an  individual  from  each  state 
department. 

The  Department  of  Labor  and  Industry,  indicating  a  strong  commitment  to  that  goal,  soon 
establishing  a  parallel  committee  within  the  department. 

The  Purpose  of  the  Department  of  Labor  and  Industry  Intradepartmental  Coordinating  Commit- 
tee for  Women  (ICCW)  is  to  advise  the  Commissioner  of  Labor  and  Industry  on  issues  and 
policies  affecting  women  within  the  department  and  to  serve  as  a  resource  and  advocate  for 
departmental  employees  through  education  and  outreach  activities.   In  addition  to  these 
duties,  the  DLI-ICCW  provides  support  and  assistance  to  the  Governor's  Interdepartmental 
Coordinating  Committee  for  Women. 

Following  is  a  list  of  new  goals  developed  for  the  upcoming  year  by  the  Department's  ICCW: 

-Studing  employment  problems  affecting  women; 

-Continuation  of  monitoring  the  advancement  of  women  in  the  Department's  workforce; 

-Continuation  of  monitoring  that  all  position  vacancies  in  the  Department  be  posted; 

-Continuation  of  review  of  personnel  policies  that  affect  Departmental  employees; 
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-Development  of  by-laws  to  define  ICCW s  purpose  and  internal  structure; 

-Improvement  of  the  Department's  employees'  understanding  of  purpose  and  activities 
of  DLl-ICCW  and  providing  information  to  the  Department's  employees  on  that  subject. 

Cooperation  from  the  divisions  has  been  excellent.   Monthly  meetings  are  held  at  noon  on 
the  second  Thursday  of  each  month.   The  noon  hour  portion  of  those  meetings  feature  a 
speaker  on  various  subjects  and  they  are  open  to  any  Departmental  employee,  regardless  of 
sex. 

Following  is  a  list  of  the  various  Agencies  in  the  Department  of  Labor  and  Industry  which 
are  represented  at  ICCW: 

Employment  Security  Division  Labor  Standards  Division 

(Includes  Central,  Local  and  Employment  &  Training  Division 

Program  Offices)  Worker's  Compensation  Division 

Centralized  Services,  Aspen  Court  Personnel  Appeals 
Women's  Bureau 

Recently  elected  officers  who  will  serve  for  the  upcoming  year  are: 

Coordinator:  Sue  Mohr  (ESD) 

State  ICCW  Delegate:  Debbie  Liedle  (Workers  Compensation) 

Historian:  Carol  Phelan  (ESD) 

Other  departments  within  state  government  have  since  followed  the  Department  of  Labor  and 
Industry  in  the  development  of  intradepartmentaJ  committees. 

Women  in  the  Work  Force 

Eli  Ginzberg,  Chairman  of  the  National  Commission  for  Employment  Policy  and  the 
Director  of  Conservation  of  Human  Resources,  Columbia  University  in  a  keynote  address 
said,  "If  you  increase  options  for  one-half  of  personkind,  you  will  inevitably  help  to 
improve  the  world.   If  you  can  improve  not  only  the  work  and  pay  of  women,  but  also  their 
options,  they  will  be  better  off.   True,  some  may  decide  after  working  for  a  while  that 
they  prefer  to  stay  home.   I  don't  pretend  to  know  how  everything  will  work  out  in  the 
end.   All  I  know  is  that  during  the  next  stage  women  are  going  to  demand  the  right  to 
exercise  broadened  options. 

Secondly,  let  us  remember  that  we  are  not  dealing  with  a  zero-sum  game.   It  does  not 
follow  that  because  an  organization  or  a  society  helps  women,  it  necessarily  must  take 

away  from  men.   That  is  an  error if  we  can  improve  the  productivity  of  the  female 

part  of  the  population,  which  is  half  the  population,  the  total  pie  ought  to  get  bigger, 
and  then  men  as  well  as  women  will  be  better  off. . . . 

Thirdly,  I  would  suspect  that  since  life  on  the  job  and  life  off  the  job  are  very 
much  interconnected,  if  you  can't  earn  a  decent  wage,  you're  not  going  to  have  a  great 
life  off  the  job.   On  the  other  hand,  if  you  have  nothing  to  do  at  home  and  you  want  a 
more  interesting  life,  you  really  do  need  a  job.   So  the  two  are  closely  related.   I  would 
like  to  believe  that  restructuring  may  make  it  possible  for  both  men  and  women  to  enjoy 

more  options  and  a  better  life in  my  extensive  travels  overseas,  usually  study 

missions.   I  have  come  to  believe  that  one  of  the  simplest  and  best  criteria  for  judging  a 
society  is  how  it  treats  its  women." 
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Ginzberg  spoke  at  a  conference  on  the  economic  and  social  impact  of  working  women  in 
the  1980' s. 

State  Department  Seeks  Women  For  Foreign  Service 

The  State  Department  is  eager  to  find  qualified  women  who  want  to  join  the  foreign 
service.   The  qualifying  test  for  entry  level  positions  which  is  given  once  a  year  will  be 
December  6.   The  deadline  for  applying  is  October  15. 

The  ability  to  speak  a  foreign  language  is  not  a  requirement  for  selection.   The  State 
Department  trains  these  persons  in  the  language  of  the  country  to  which  they  are  assigned. 
They  must  then  pass  a  language  proficiency  test  before  getting  tenure. 

The  State  Department  in  an  effort  to  attract  women  into  the  foreign  service  has  dropped 
several  of  its  old  rules  which  made  it  difficult  for  women  to  become  experienced  foreign 
service  officers. 

Because  women  are  underrepresented  in  mid-level  jobs,  the  State  Department  has  a  different 
program  to  encourage  their  entry  at  this  level. 

Women  who  are  at  least  32  years  old  and  have  at  least  nine  years  experience/education  can 
apply  directly  anytime  during  the  year.   They  must  have  background  and  experience  that 
demonstrates  an  ability  to  succeed  in  the  foreign  service. 

A  panel  reviews  each  applicant's  qualifications  and  the  best  candidates  are  then  invited 
for  oral  interviews. 

About  30  females  and  minority  officers  are  expected  to  be  choosen  through  this  system  this 
year.   For  more  information  on  mid-level  positions  (experienced  persons  only),  write: 

Glenn  Mabry 
State  Department 
PER/REE/SP 
Washington,  D.C.  20520 

For  information  on  the  foreign  service  officer  written  exam  (for  entry  level  positions), 
write: 

Board  of  Examiners 
State  Department 
Washington,  D.C.  20520 

Senate  Confirms  Two  More  Women  Judges 

The  Senate  confirmed  President  Carter's  Federal  Judgeship  Appointments  of  Ruth  Bader 
Ginsburg  and  Patricia  Nies  on  June  18th.   Ginsburg  was  Appointed  to  the  U.S.  Court  of 
Appeals  for  the  Washington  D.C,  Circuit;  Nies  also  will  preside  in  Washington  over  the 
Court  of  Customs  and  Patent  Appeals.   They  will  join  37  other  women  now  serving  in  the 
Federal  courts  system,  11  of  whom  are  in  the  Circuit  Courts  of  Appeal.   In  1977,  only  five 
women  had  been  appointed  to  the  Federal  bench.   One  of  those  five  women  judges, 
Shirley  Hufsteder,  is  Secretary  of  the  new  Department  of  Education.   (Women  Today,  Vol.  X, 
No.  13) 
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Two-Job  Women  a  New  Trend 

Not  only  are  more  women  working,  but  more  are  holding  down  two  jobs  to  keep  their  families 
going.   The  upsurge  in  moonlighting  women  workers  is  one  of  several  manifestations  of  the 
effect  that  persistent  inflation  is  having  on  the  life  of  American  working  families. 

The  most  noticeable  effect  is  the  number  of  women  who  now  work  for  pay  outside  the  home, 
and  especially  the  growing  number  of  working  mothers.  The  working  mothers  are  the  fast- 
est-growing group.   It  includes  divorce  and  separated  women  as  well  as  wives. 

The  husband-breadwinner  and  wife-homemaker  can  now  be  found  in  only  about  one  of  three 
married  couples,  say  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics.   Only  25  years  ago  more  than  half  the 
wives  were  fulltime  homemakers. 

The  working-wife  has  helped  lift  more  families  into  the  middle  to  upper  income  bracket. 
Four  out  of  five  families  in  the  richest  fifth  of  the  population  have  at  least  two 
wage-earners,  most  often  husband  and  wife. 

The  revelation  that  more  working  women  are  holding  down  two  jobs  is  most  startling  and 
potentially  troublesome.   While  moonlighting  is  increasing  among  men  too,  and  the  typical 
moonlighter  is  a  young  husband  it  is  increasing  more  rapidly  among  women. 

In  1970,  some  four  million  workers  had  at  least  two  jobs  in  the  battle  of  the  budget. 
About  600,000  or  16  percent  were  women.  By  1977,  there  were  4.5  million  multiple  job 
holders  and  women  totaled  1.2  million  or  27  percent  (Woman  and  Work,  Vol  II.  No.  2) 

Women  Business  Enterprise  Directory  to  be  Developed 

Your  assistance  is  needed. 

On  April  21,  1980,  the  Enviromental  Protection  Agency  published  a  notice  in  the 
Federal  Register  of  its  intent  to  issue  guidance  concerning  Women's  Business  Enterprise 
(WBE)  Policy  for  EPA  Construction  Grants  Program.   EPA  is  doing  so  in  order  to  implement 
the  requirements  of  Executive  Order  12138. 

The  policy  will  promote  the  utilization  of  women-owned  businesses  and  EPA  funded 
construction  projects  by  setting  a  goal  for  participation  by  women-owned  businesses.   In 
order  for  this  program  to  be  successful  it  will  be  necessary  for  EPA  to  develop  the  most 
comprehensive  Women's  Business  Enterprise  Directory  possible.   The  directory  will  contain 
the  names,  addresses,  and  phone  numbers  of  women-owned  businesses  doing  work  in  the 
general  construction  area  and  specifically  in  the  areas  of  masonry,  roofing,  carpentry, 
electrical,  excavation,  plumbing,  landscaping,  fencing,  and  concrete.   We  are  also  looking 
for  WBE's  who  are  architects  and  consulting  engineers. 

The  Women's  Bureau  is  requesting  your  assistance  in  providing  information  on  Montana.   If 
you  are  aware  of  women-owned  businesses  doing  work  in  the  construction  area  or  providing 
services  or  supplies  in  the  construction  area,  we  are  requesting  that  you  have  them  get  in 
touch  with  us  by  writing  or  calling: 

Women's  Bureau 
Capitol  Station 
Helena,  MT  59601 
406-449-5600 
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or  you  can  send  in  their  name,  address,  and  telephone  number  to  the  above  mentioned 
address  of  the  Women's  Bureau  so  that  we  can  pass  on  the  information. 

News  Short 

The  Women  USA  Hotline,  phone  1-800-221-4945,  gives  updates  on  current  women's  issues,  tax 
deductions  for  child  care,  inflation  problems  and  health  hazards.   Also  provided  are 
notices  of  national  activities  and  meetings,  who  to  call  for  government  action.   For  more 
information,  write  Women  USA,  76  Beaver  Street,  New  York,  N.Y.   10005. 

Sex  Equity 

According  to  a  study  prepared  for  the  U.S.  Office  of  Education,  females  are  still  being 
discouraged  from  taking  vocational  courses  which  lead  to  high  paying  jobs. 

The  study  of  "Sex  Equity  in  Vocational  Education",  focuses  on  the  extent  of  sex 
discrimination  and  stereotyping  in  vocational  education  and  reports  on  action  being  taken 
by  states,  school  districts  and  schools  to  further  sex  equity.   (Civil  Rights  Update; 
April  1980) 

Banks  Required  To  Explain  Loan  Denials 

If  a  bank's  deposits  are  insured  by  the  Federal  Savings  and  Loan  Insurance  Corporation, 
you  have  a  right,  under  the  law,  to  be  told  why  you  have  been  turned  down  for  a  loan. 
Age,  sex,  marital  status,  race,  color,  religion,  or  national  origin,  or  income  from  social 
security  or  welfare  programs  cannot  be  used  to  deny  a  loan.   Home  mortgages  cannot  be 
denied  because  of  age  or  location  of  the  home  you  plan  to  buy  either. 

For  a  free  booklet  outlining  further  information  write:   Consumer  Division,  Office  of 
Community  Investment,  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board,  Washington,  D.C.   20552. 

Did  You  Know 

...  A  full-time  homemaker's  salary,  if  paid,  is  calculated  at  $35,000  a  year. 

. . .  Clerical  work  is  the  major  female-dominated  occupation  or  35%  of  the  total  female  work 
force. 

. . .  The  Revenue  Sharing  Act  prohibits  any  state/local  government  receiving  Revenue  Sharing 
funds  from  discriminating  in  employment  or  services  on  the  basis  of  race,  national  origin, 
religion,  sex,  handicapped  status  or  age. 

. . .  Since  1975  73%  of  the  divorced  women  were  working  compared  with  55%  of  separated  women 

and  47%  of  married  women  (husbands  present) . 

(Nebraska  Commission  on  the  status  of  Women  Newsletter;  Vol.  V,  Issue  6) 


POSITION  OPENINGS 

The  following  are  a  few  of  the  positions  now  available.   For  complete,  current  information 
on  these  and  other  openings,  write  or  call  your  Job  Service  Office.   The  town  listed  next 
to  each  position  is  the  Job  Service  Office  which  is  closest  to  teh  actual  job  site.   To 
keep  your  application  current  with  your  local  Job  Service,  you  must  check  back  with  the 
service  every  30  days.   This  list  is  prepared  only  once  a  month.   With  numerous  job  list- 
ings being  received  and  cancelled  in  Montana  local  offices  daily,  the  validity  of  any 
opening  listed  below  is  not  guaranteed. 

State  Government 

WATER  RIGHTS  ANALYST  III,  Salary:   $ll,48l/year  (Helena) 

LAWYER  II,  Salary:   $17,684/year  (Helena) 

ESEA  TITLE  I  CONSULTANT,  Salary:   $17,684  (Helena) 

COMPUTER  PROGRAMMER,  Salary:       (Helena) 

LIQUOR  STORE  MANAGER  VI,  Salary:   4.733/per  hour  (Colstrip) 

SPECIAL  VOCATIONAL  NEEDS  CONSULTANT,  Salary:   $17,684  (Helena) 

PERSONAL  PROPERTY  BUREAU  CHIEF,  Salary:       (Helena) 

LIBRARY-MEDIA  CONSULTANT,  Salary:   $17,684  (Helena) 

DEPUTY  ASSESSOR,  (Malta) 

EDUCATIONAL  SERVICE  REPRESENTATIVE,  Salary:   $19,286 

APPRAISER  III,  Salary:       (Bozeman) 

AUDITOR  I,  Salary:       (Helena) 

University  System 

GRADUATE  ASSISTANSHIPS  IN  MUSIC  EDUCATION,  VIOLIN,  STRING  BASS,  STIPEND,  Salary:   $13,050 

(Missoula) 

PROGRAMMER/ANALYST  II,  Salary:   $l6,294/year  (Missoula) 

ASSISTANT/ASSOCIATE  PROFESSOR,  SCIENCE/MANAGEMENT,  (Bozeman) 

ASSISTANT/ASSOCIATE  PROFESSOR,  MANAGEMENT/POLICY/SOCIETY,  (Bozeman) 

COUNSELOR,  (Bozeman) 

MATH  INSTRUCTOR,  (Bozeman) 

RESEARCH  ASSISTANT,  ANIMAL  SCIENCE,  (Bozeman) 

ASSISTANT  PROFESSOR,  FRENCH  HORN/MUSIC  THEORY,  (Missoula) 

HEAD  RESIDENT,  Salary:   $3500/10  month  contract,  (Dillon) 

ASSISTANT  PROFESSOR,  PAINTING/WRITING,  2  quarters,  (Missoula) 

ASSISTNAT  PROFESSOR,  VIROLOGIST,  Salary:   $15,700/9  mo.  Contract,  (Missoula) 

PHARMACY  ADMINISTRATION,  (Missoula) 

ASSISTANT  PROFESSOR,  LIBRARY-MEDIA  EDUCATION,  Salary:   Negotiable,  (Missoula) 
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Post-Secondary  Finanacial  Aid  Available 
Women  are  entering  colleges,  universities,  and  vocational  schools  in  increased  numbers. 
In  the  fall  of  1978,  5.7  million  women  were  students,  according  to  data  released  by  the 
National  Center  for  Educational  Statistics.  Women  age  22  and  over  are  now  the  fastest 
growing  group  of  post-secondary  students.  The  Census  Bureau  reports  that  the  enrollment 
among  women  age  22-35  increased  by  103  percent  between  1970  and  1976.  In  the  35  and  over 
age  bracket,  a  majority  (59  percent)  of  the  students  were  female.  This  increase  in  women's 
enrollment  has  prevented  many  two-year  and  four-year  institutions  from  suffering  severe 
enrollment  losses  resulting  from  demographic  changes. 

Many  of  these  older  students  who  are  wives,  motlu-rs  and  homemakers  have  postponed  their 
education  to  raise  families.  Others  who  are  members  of  the  paid  work  force  arc  consider- 
ing career  changes  of  seeking  advancement  within  Ihoir  profession.  As  the  costs  of  post- 
secondary  education  continue  to  soar,  increasing  numbers  ol  wonieti  are  searching  for  finan- 
cial aid  to  help  them  meet  college  costs. 

Educational  Aids  For  Women  is  a  booklet  designed  to  help  Montana  women  in  their  search  for 
monies.  It  provides  a  partial  list  of  financial  aid  (scholarships,  fellowships,  grants, 
and  loans)  specifically  designed  for  female  recipients  as  well  as  some  general  programs. 
A  list  of  resources  which  can  lead  you  to  other  sources  of  monies,  and  for  those  of  you 
interested  in  attending  school  within  the  state,  there  is  a  brief  section  on  applying  for 
financial  aid  in  Montana.  Also  included  are  other  suggestions  for  cutting  costs  and  ideas 
for  organizing  your  financial  aid  search. 

If  you  need  help  financing  your  education,  money  is  available.  Some  type  of  financial  aid 
can  be  found  for  nearly  every  educational  need.  But  you  must  be  willing  to  invest  some 
time,  energy,  and  imagination  to  get  it.  The  benefits  of  a  college  education  (self-devel- 
opment, increased  earning  potential,  etc.)  arc  worth  the  effort. 


You  may  obtain  a  free  copy  by  writing: 

Women's    Burf>au 

Department  of  Labor  and  Industry 

Capitol  Station 

Helena,  MT  59601 

(406)    449-5600 
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MON-TAMA  STATE  LlBRAR]fi 

930  E  Lyndale  Ave. 

Helena,  Montana  596(H 
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FEMALE  EMPLOYMENT  IN  MONTANA 

Women  accounted  for  44.6%  of  the  total  non-ag  wage  and  slary  employment  for  July,  1980  in 
Montana.  All  industries  have  some  female  participation  but  there  is  a  higher  concentra- 
tion of  women  to  men  in  Retail  Trade,  Finance,  I n s u ji>^agu._'j|.nd.J^e a  1  Estate,  Service  and 
Government.  These  areas  are  largely  female  by  the  natur¥VHm|fiU^^bs  -  traditionally 
female;  secretaries,  clerks,  related  and  other  similgff  occi^ati^on^^  Almost  87%  of  em- 
ployed women  are  found  in  three  are.is:  Trade  (28.2%),  Service's '^^'^iiJP  1%)  and  Government 
(28.9%).  Although  some  inroads  have  heen  m.ide  into  non-traditional  job  areas  the  majority 
of  women  are  still  in  traditional  are. is. 
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The  largest  drop  noted  in  female  employment  from  June  to  July  was  in  Government.  Layoffs 
of  personnel  in  local  education  caused  this  drop.  Employment  in  all  other  areas  remained 
relatively  stable. 

The  total  unemployment  rate  for  Montana  for  June  was  6%.  The  June  national  rate  was  7.8%. 
The  June  rate  for  women  20  and  over  nation.iLly  was  6.6%. 
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Predominately  Male  Industries  mentioned  above  are  Manufacturing,  Mining,  Contract  Con- 
struction, Transportation,  Communication  and  Public  Utilities  and  Wholesale  Trade.  Pre- 
domiately  Female  Industries  are  Retail  Trade,  Finance,  Insurance  and  Real  Estate,  and 
Services.  The  predominately  female  industries  wages  are  60%  of  predominate  male  indus- 
tries and  the  average  weekly  hours  are  about  9  hours  less  than  the  predominate  male  indus- 
tries. The  combined  effect  of  earning  less  per  hour  and  of  working  less  hours  results  in 
earnings  of  almost  $200  less  a  week.  Although  within  either  the  female  or  male  dominated 
groups  wages  will  vary  between  occupations,  chances  for  better  earnings  are  in  the  non- 
traditional  female  industry  groups. 
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Na L i onal  Empioyment  in  Perspective:   Working  Women 

Unemployment  rose  dramatically,  during  the  second  quarter  of  1980  as  the  Nations  jobless 
rate  hit  77  percent  in  June.  Over  the  year,  the  number  of  unemployed  women  increased 
about  400,000  to  3.3  million.  More  than  one-quarter  of  these  jobless  women  were  between 
the  ages  of  25  and  34,  the  group  that  has  posted  the  greatest  gains  in  labor  force  acti- 
vity in  recent  years.  Although  the  unemployment  rate  for  women  is  generally  higher  than 
that  for  men,  in  June  -  for  the  first  time  in  more  than  two  decades  -  the  rate  for  men 
exceeds  that  for  women,  7.8  verses  7.5  percent. 

Last  year,  weekly  earnings  of  $500  or  more  were  reported  by  almost  half  of  all  married 
couple  families  with  two  or  more  wage  and  salary  earners,  compared  with  only  14  percent  of 
those  with  one  earner.  Almost  three  fourths  of  the  families  maintained  by  a  female  wage 
earner  reported  weekly  earnings  of  less  than  $300. 

By  the  first  quarter  of  1980  median  weekly  earnings  of  all  families  had  risen  by  8.3 
percent  from  a  year  earlier,  but  the  incrc.ise  was  more  than  offset  by  rapidly  rising 
prices.  Earnings  of  families  maintained  by  women  increased  by  $22  a  week  or  nearly  12 
percent,  but  their  actual  purchasing  power  was  virtually  unchanged.  Earnings  of  these 
families  remained  at  the  low  end  of  the  scale  -  averaging  $220  weekly  compared  with  $428 
for  married  couple  families  and  $350  for  families  maintained  by  men. 

Tidbit 

SUE  BARTLETT,  Program  Manager  of  the  Montana  SOICC  (State  Occupational  Information  Coor- 
dinating Committee)  has  recently  returned  to  her  post  after  preparing  the  National  Occu- 
pational Information  Coordinating  Committee's  annual  report  in  Washington  D.C.  This  was 
done  under  a  modification  of  the  Montana  SOICC s  basic  assistance  grant. 

Six  women  are  commorated  with  special  U.S.  postage  stamps  in  1980;  Frances  Perkins  (first 
woman  cabinet  member),  Dolley  Madison  (White  House  hostess  during  the  Jefferson  and  Madi- 
son administrations),  Emily  Bissell  (crusader  against  tuberculosis),  Helen  Keller  and  Anne 
Sullivan  (Sullivan  taught  the  blind,  deaf  and  mute  Keller),  and  Edith  Wharton  (renowned 
novelist  and  short  story  writer). 

Recently  four  women:  the  late  Rachel  Cirson ,  scientist  and  author;  Linda  Chase,  director 
of  the  American  Ballet  Theater;  Beverly  Sills,  coloratura  soprano  and  general  director  of 
the  New  York  City  Opera  Company;  and  Pulitzer  Prize  winning  author  Eudora  Welty  were 
honored  at  the  Wliite  House  with  the  Presidential  Medal  of  Freedom.  The  Presidential  Medal 
of  Freedom  is  the  highest  civilian  award  given  in  the  United  States. 

Women  Choosing  Non-Traditional  Training  Programs 

More  women  are  moving  into  non-traditional  vocational  education  training  programs,  accord- 
ing to  data  discussed  at  a  June  16  forum  sponsored  by  the  National  Advisory  Council  on 
Women's  Educational  Programs  and  the  National  Advisory  Council  on  Vocational  Education. 

The  subject  of  the  forum  was  the  impact  of  the  sex  equity  provisions  of  the  Vocational 
Education  Amendments  of  1976.  A  major  purpose  of  the  amendments  is  to  carry  out  programs 
to  overcome  sex  bias,  sex  discrimination  and  sex  sterotyping  in  vocational  education  and 
to  promote  equal  educational  opportunity  for  both  sexes. 

Data  compiled  for  the  councils  by  the  Institute  for  Women's  Concerns  show  an  increase  of 
3.2  million  students  in  vocational  education  between  1972  and  1978.  Women  students  ac- 
counted for  1.8  millon  of  the  increase. 

The  Institute  also  reported  tli.it  women  are  shifting  away  from  traditional  programs.  A 
non-traditional  program  was  defined  as  one  with  temale  students  accounting  for  less  than 
25  percent  of  enrollces  in  1972,  and  a  mixed  progr.im  as  one  where  women  comprised  25  to  75 
percent  of  students. 


In  1972,  7  percent  of  the  women  in  vocational  education  program  were  in  non-traditional 
training.  By  1978,  that  figure  has  increased  to  10  percent.  In  mixed  programs,  women's 
enrollment  rose  from  28  percent  to  38  percent  between  1972  and  1978. 

Greater  gains  were  made  by  women  in  non-traditional  technical  and  vocational  agriculture 
than  in  trade  and  industrial  programs.  Programs  with  non-masculine  sex  role  iden- 
tification -  such  as  drafting,  law  entorcement  and  graphic  arts  versus  construction  trades 
had  significant  gains. 

For  more  information,  please  contact: 

Martine  Briziuz 

National  Advisory  Council  on  Women's  I'^fhicat ional  Programs 

1832  M  Street,  N.W. 

Washington,  D.C.   20036 

(202)  653-5846 

Color  Yourself  Special 

Human  beings  are  the  only  creatures  with  the  intellectual  capacity  to  develop  complicated 
languages.  Even  so,  research  indicates  that  the  majority  of  our  communication  with  one 
another  is  non-verbal.  Body  language,  voice  inflection,  gestures  and  nervous  habits  all 
give  messages  that  go  far  beyond  the  words  we  actually  speak. 

Color  is  another  form  of  non-verbal  communication.  Each  of  us  has  a  unique  blend  of  skin 
tones,  hair  and  eye  colors  which  are  perfectly  balanced  and  aesthetically  pleasing.  When 
wardrobe  colors  are  chosen  to  harmonize  with  and  extend  this  basic  color  combination,  a 
variety  of  positive  messages  are  sent.  For  example,  neutral  colors  are  usually  an  exten- 
sion of  the  person's  basic  coloring  and  therefore  communicate  a  strong  sense  of  self. 
Understated  colors  communicate  more  energy,  garner  more  attention,  and  appear  more  sophis- 
ticated. Romantic  colors  highlight  llie  naturally  ruddy  areas  of  the  face,  emphasizing  a 
vitality  and  energy  that  no  other  colors  can  create.  Complimentary  colors  complete  our 
own  coloring  in  a  way  which  is  extremely  soothing  to  the  human  eye. 

An  American  designer  once  said,  "Clolhers  are  costumes;  we  become  what  we  pretend  to  be." 
Your  clothing  sends  messages  to  others  about  your  level  of  self-esteem,  your  values,  your 
attitudes  and  your  life-style.  Be  sure  that  the  messages  you  send  are  consistent  with 
what  you  want  to  say  about  yourself.  Color  is  a  powerful  tool  to  express  your  individu- 
ality.  Use  it  wisely. 

For  those  who  wish  to  learn  more  about  color  dynamics,  a  workshop  will  be  held  at  the 
Coach  House  Inn  in  Helena  on  Staurday,  September  13  from  9:00  a.m.  until  2:00  p.m.  Indi- 
vidual color  analyses  are  available  by  appointment. 

For  additional  information,  contact: 

Judy  Madden 
COLOR  DYNAMICS 
2101  Lockey  Avenue 
Helena,  Montana   59601 

or  phone  442-1454. 

Women  Lose,  Men  Gain  By  Early  Retirement 

A  statistician  for  the  National  Center  for  Health  Statistics  reports  that  women  who  take 
early  retirement  lose  benefits,  though  men  actually  gain  by  leaving  the  work  force  before 
age  65. 


"Women  lose  more  than  men  because  they  live  longer,"  said  Mary  Grace  Kovar.  Men  retiring 
at  age  62  have  a  life  expectancy  of  78  years,  compared  with  women,  who  live  an  average  of 
five  years  longer.  The  20  percent  reduction  for  early  retirement  is  offset  by  the  men's 
increased  percent  of  retirement  time  compared  with  that  of  women,  one  of  every  seven 
Americans  -  35  million  people  receive  social  security  benefits  for  retirement,  disability 
and  medicare.  More  than  half  the  retired  men  and  two-thirds  of  the  women  collect  reduced 
benefits  for  early  retirement. 

Firestone  Co.  Loses  Government  Contracts 

The  Firestone  Tire  and  Rubber  Co.  is  ineligible  for  further  government  contracts  and 
current  contracts  may  be  suspended  because  tfie  company's  affirmative  action  programs  are 
still  deficient,  the  Department  of  Labor  ruled.  In  a  decision  issued  July  13,  Secretary 
of  Labor  Ray  Marshall  said  Firestone,  which  has  government  contracts  totaling  $40  million 
annually,  was  first  notified  of  complaints  ag.iinst  the  compnay  in  February  1978. 

Mini-Grants  for  Your  Community 

action's  Office  of  Voluntary  Citizen  Participation  is  providing  one-time  "Mini-Grants"  of 
$500  to  $5,000  to  community  groups  to  mobilise  local  volunteers  working  on  specific  pro- 
jects. To  obtain  information  on  Mini-Grants  write  to:  ACTION.  Federal  Building,  Post 
Office  Drawer  10051,  Helena,  Montana  59601,  (406)  449-5404. 

POSITION  OPENINGS 

The  following  are  a  few  of  the  positions  now  available.  For  complete,  current  information 
on  these  and  other  openings,  write  or  call  your  Job  Service  Office.  The  town  listed  next 
to  each  position  is  the  Job  Service  Office  which  is  closest  to  the  actual  job  site.  To 
keep  your  application  current  with  your  local  Job  Service,  you  must  check  back  with  the 
service  every  30  days.  This  list  is  prepared  only  once  a  month.  With  numerous  job  list- 
ings being  received  and  cancelled  in  Montana  local  offices  daily,  the  validity  of  any 
opening  listed  below  is  not  guaranteed. 

General 

RADIO  ENGINEER,  Salary:   $9 ,000/yr . (Lewistown ) 

COMPUTER  PROGRAM,  Salary:   $l6,232/yr.  (Miles  City) 

PSYCHOLOGISTS,  Salary:   $l8,000/yr.  (Ashland) 

PUBLIC  RELATIONS  REPRESENTATIVE,  Salary:   $l8,000/vr.  (Ashland) 

DIRECTOR  OF  NURSING,  Salary:   $18,000/yr.  (Baker) 

ACCOUNTANT,  Salary:   $18,000/yr.  (Butte) 

MANAGER  LAND  DEVELOPMENT,  Salary:   $24,000/yr.  (Whitefish) 

BOOKKEEPER,  Salary:   $10,200/yr.  (Glendive) 

X-RAY  TECHNICIAN,  Salary:   $10,200/yr.  (Glasgow) 

ACCOUNTANT,  Salary:   $13,000/yr.  (Colstrip) 

PHYSICIAN,  GENERAL  PRACTITIONER,  Salary:   $100,000/yr.  (Sidney) 

TITLE  EXAMINER,  Salary:   $10,800/yr.  (Bozeman) 

SPORTS  INSTRUCTOR,  PUBLIC  RELATIONS  PERSON,  Salary:   $9,000/yr.  depending  upon  experience 

(Anaconda) 

State  Government 

INFORMATION  OFFICER  IV,  Salary:   $19,285/yr.  (Helena) 

FORESTER  II,  Salary:   $13,570/yr.  (Missoula) 

CHIEF,  LAW  ENFORCEMENT  ACADEMY,  Salary:   $19,286/yr.  (Bozeman) 

ANTITRUST  INVESTIGATOR,  Salary:   $17,684/yr.  (Helena) 

University  System 

ASSISTANT/ASSOCIATE  PROFESSOR/Science  (Bozemnii) 

MANAGEMENT  INFORMATION  SYSTEMS/Statistics  (Boxeman) 

ASSISTANT/ASSOCIATE  PROFESSOR/Promotions  and/or  Retailing  (Bozeman) 


ASS  I  STMT/ ASSOC  I  ATE  PROFESSOR/ General  (Bozenian) 

MANAGEMENT/POLICY/SOCIETY  (Bozeman) 

COUNSELOR  (Bozeman) 

MATH  INSTRUCTOR  (Bozeman) 

TRAINING  OFFICER,  Salary:   $13,622/yr.  (Missoula) 


Montana  Stale  Library 
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AA's  -  ONE  NEW,  ONE  RETURNS 

The  Women's  Bureau  is  again  fully  staffed.  Claudia  Kuric  and  Joy  McGrath  are  sharing  the 
Administrative  Assistant  position. 

Joy,  recently  joined  the  Bureau,  graduated  in  social  psychology  from  the  University  of 
Nevada,  Reno.  She  has  worked  as  a  planner  of  services  for  developmentally  disabled, 
mentally  ill  and  emotionally  disturbed  persons.  She  has  also  worked  with  the  legislature, 
political  campaigns  and  several  social  service  programs  in  Helena.   Welcome  Joy. 

Claudia  has  returned  from  a  three-month  maternity  leave.  We  are  happy  to  have  her  back 
and  welcome  her  enthusiasm  and  extensive  knowledge. 

Among  the  projects  Claudia  and  Joy  will  be  working  on  are:  (1)  opening  up  employment  for 
women  in  energy  jobs  -  in  traditional  energy  development  areas  (i.e.,  coal  and  oil  pro- 
duction), alternative  energy  areas  (solar  and  wind),  and  energy  conservation;  (2)  edu- 
cating persons  on  the  issues  and  policies  of  sexual  harrassment  on  the  job;  (3)  exploring 
the  problems  facing  women  with  children  when  working  and  returning  to  school;  (4)  pub- 
licizing the  availability  of  alternative  work  patterns. 

MONTANA  WOMAN  HONORED 

Margaret  Stuart  of  Helena  recently  was  elected  to  the  Board  of  Child  Welfare  League  of 
America.  The  board  which  is  based  in  New  York,  sets  national  standards  for  all  child 
welfare  services  in  the  United  States.  Ms.  Stuart  is  the  director  of  the  social  work  pro- 
gram at  Carroll  College,  does  private  counseling  and  is  involved  with  a  number  of  social 
service  programs  in  Helena. 

EQUAL  PAY  FOR  WORK  OF  COMPARABLE  VALUE 
Caro  Gerber  -  Helena 

Eleanor  Holmes  Norton,  Chair  of  the  Equal  Employment  Opportunity  Commission,  has  said  that 
the  issue  of  equal  pay  for  work  of  comparable  value  will  be  the  biggest  civil  rights  issue 
of  the  1980' s  and  that  sex  bias  in  job  evaluation  systems  is  the  last  and  most  difficult 
area  of  inequity  that  still  needs  to  be  addressed. 

The  issue  of  equal  pay  for  work  of  comparable  value  is  centered  around  the  fact  that 
despite  the  passage  of  the  Equal  Pay  Act  of  1963  and  Title  Vll  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of 
1964,  a  widening  gap  bietween  the  wages  of  men  and  the  wages  of  women  continues  to  exist, 
primarily  because  women  are  segregated  into  the  lower  paying  clerical  and  service  occupa- 
tions while  being  underrepresented  in  the  higher  paying  craft  and  managerial  occupations. 
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Individual  examples  of  job  segregation  and  wage  disparity  are  numerous:  the  starting 
salary  for  truck  drivers  at  the  University  of  Washington  is  $300  a  month  higher  than  that 
of  secretaries  with  two  years  of  experience;  painters  and  tree  trimmers  in  Denver  make 
over  $100  more  a  month  than  registered  nurses;  and  in  Connecticut,  a  medical  stenographer 
is  paid  the  same  wages  as  a  toll  operator. 

Unfortunately,  the  current  laws  do  not  prohibit  the  above  disparities.  The  Equal  Pay  Act 
of  1963  only  prohibits  inequality  of  pay  rates  where  the  actual  duties  of  the  jobs  being 
compared  are  substantially  similar.  An  example  would  be  where  male  and  female  workers 
performing  exactly  the  same  function  are  paid  different  wages  solely  on  the  basis  of  sex, 
as  in  the  case  of  female  "cleaning  ladies"  earning  less  than  male  janitors  in  the  same 
firm.  However,  it  is  not  illegal  for  janitors  to  earn  higher  wages  than  nurses  working  in 
the  same  hospital. 

Currently,  this  situation  is  being  challenged  in  the  courts  by  proponents  of  comparable 
worth  who  wish  to  broaden  the  interpretation  of  Title  VII  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  so  that 
its  coverage  can  go  beyond  the  Equal  Pay  Act  to  include  the  comparison  of  jobs  with  equal 
levels  of  skill,  responsibility,  and  effort  regardless  of  whether  or  not  the  jobs  being 
compared  have  substantially  similar  duties.  Recently,  the  Third  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals 
released  a  decision  that  would  allow  comparable  value  comparisons;  however,  other  circuit 
court  decisions  have  ruled  against  comparing  dissimilar  jobs,  citing  the  coverage  of  the 
Equal  Pay  Act  and  the  free  market  system  of  wage-setting  as  the  rationale  for  their  deci- 
sions. Therefore,  a  final  ruling  will  not  occur  until  the  Supreme  Court  hears  a  compar- 
able worth  case. 

Once  the  legal  status  of  comparable  worth  has  been  established,  the  problem  of  developing 
bias-free  evaluation  systems  becomes  the  central  issue  of  concern.  Job  evaluation  is  a 
process  by  which  different  factors  that  make  up  a  job,  such  as  variety  and  complexity  of 
duties,  independent  decision-making  responsibility,  supervisory  responsibility,  etc.,  are 
evaluated  using  one  or  more  systems  of  measurement  that  have  been  developed  by  personnel 
experts  over  the  years.   Salaries  are  set  according  to  these  evaluations. 

Sex  bias  may  enter  the  job  evaluation  system  in  many  ways.  The  job  evaluation  factors 
that  are  chosen  may  tend  to  favor  male-dominated  jobs  over  female-dominated  jobs,  as  in 
the  case  where  physical  strength  is  more  highly  valued  than  manual  dexterity  or  when  more 
credit  is  given  for  handling  money  and  property  than  for  dealing  with  people.  The  investi- 
gation of  sex  bias  in  job  evaluation  systems  is  a  highly  complex  problem  and  is  compli- 
cated by  the  fact  that  current  wage-setting  practices  are  the  product  of  decades  of  dis- 
parate wage  setting  policies  that  reflect  a  bias  that  is  so  much  a  part  of  societal  values 
that  it  is  very  difficult  to  detect.  Furthermore,  all  currently  existing  systems  of  evalua- 
tion are  subject  to  sex  bias  challenges,  and  no  existing  system  is  considered  entirely 
equitable  by  the  proponents  of  equal  pay  for  work  of  comparable  value. 

In  1979,  the  EEOC  commissioned  the  prestigious  National  Academy  of  Sciences  to  do  a  study 
of  sex  bias  in  job  evaluation  systems.  Although  the  study  has  been  completed,  the  results 
will  not  be  released  until  the  end  of  this  year,  the  delay  being  due  to  the  fact  that  it 
is  such  a  difficult  problem  with  tremendous  political  and  economic  implications. 
In  addition  to  this  study,  the  EEOC  has  held  hearings  where  both  proponents  and  opponents 
of  comparable  worth  have  sighted  economic  factors  as  the  major  reason  for  skepticism  over 
the  concept  of  comparable  worth,  maintaining  that  it  violates  the  supply  and  demand  forces 
for  wage-setting  that  have  been  central  to  the  free  market  economic  system.  One  article 
in  Fortune  Magazine  claimed  that  the  nation-wide  cost  for  the  implementation  of  comparable 
worth  would  be  150  billion  dollars  annually;  however,  proponents  of  the  concept  stress 


that  llu"  iinplfinciit.jL  ion  ol  toiiiparabh'  worth  would  he  voiy  gradual,  with  small  annual 
percentage  increases  occurring  over  a  number  of  years. 

Despite  the  opposition,  both  government  and  private  industry  have  made  gestures  toward 
seriously  considering  the  issue  of  equal  pay  for  work  of  comparable  value.  Some  private 
firms,  anticipating  pro-comparable  worth  court  decisions  and  legislation,  have  begun  to 
informally  examine  their  wage-setting  systems  for  obvious  areas  of  discrimination.  In 
addition,  management  consultants  have  advised  their  clients  to  view  comparable  worth  as 
part  of  their  overall  affirmative  action  efforts  toward  increasing  opportunities  for  women 
and  minorities.  State  and  local  government  officials  are  becoming  aware  of  the  problem, 
and  a  few  states  have  commissioned  comparable  worth  studies;  however,  only  the  State  of 
Wisconsin  has  actually  passed  comparable  worth  legislation. 

Labor  unions  representing  women  in  female-dominated  occupations  have  been  quite  active 
advocates  of  comparable  worth  and  have  pursued  the  issue  through  the  courts,  through 
legislation,  and  through  collective  bargaining,  and  there  have  been  some  instances  where 
wage  settlements  for  women  workers  have  been  won  using  comparable  worth  as  the  basis  of 
negotiations . 

Overall,  there  is  no  doubt  that  comparable  worth  is  an  issue  that  is  coming  to  the  fore- 
front in  the  effort  to  bring  about  equity  in  employment.  Successes  are  occuring  in  the 
areas  of  court  action,  legislation,  and  collective  bargaining,  and  it  is  highly  likely 
that  some  major  breakthroughs  will  occur  in  the  next  few  years. 

For  further  information  concerning  comparable  worth,  contact  Caro  Gerber  at  449-3871 
(Personnel  Division).  The  Newsbrief  Editors  will  publish  further  updates  on  the  comparable 
worth  issue  in  future  editions. 

UNION  WINS  VICTORY  IN  COMPARABLE  WORTH  CASE 

The  third  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  has  ruled  that  a  union  may  challenge  an  industry  pay 
structure  in  which  men  are  paid  more  than  women  for  comparable  work.  The  decision  in  lUE 
v.  Westinghouse  cleared  up  the  question  of  whether  Title  VII  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act 
permits  comparable  worth  cases. 

The  lower  court  had  sided  with  Westinghouse  which  argued  that  the  Bennett  amendment  to  the 
Civil  Rights  Act  limited  Title  VII  to  cases  of  equal,  though  not  comparable  jobs.  The 
Appeals  Court  did  not  rule  on  the  merits  of  the  case  which  it  has  sent  back  to  the  lower 
court.  The  decision  may  well  be  appealed  to  the  Supreme  Court  by  Westinghouse  before  the 
issue  gets  settled  on  its  merits  by  the  lower  court. 

The  Appeals  Court  held  that  the  Bennett  amendment  permits  unequal  pay  for  equal  work  only 
in  four  limited  cases:  (1)  where  payment  is  based  on  a  seniority  system,  (2)  a  merit 
system,  (3)  a  system  which  measures  earnings  by  quantity  or  production,  or  (4)  the  differ- 
ential is  based  on  any  factor  other  than  sex.  Westinghouse  had  argued  that  the  Bennett 
amendment  was  intended  to  incorporate  the  Equal  Pay  Act's  rejection  of  comparable  worth. 
The  majority  ruled  however  "that  the  Amendment  dilutes  Title  VII  only  to  the  extent  that 
it  incorporates  the  four  wage  differentials  expressly  endorsed  or  permitted  by  the  Equal 
Pay  Act." 

For  further  information  contact:  Winn  Newman,  General  Counsel,  Coalition  of  Labor  Union 
Women,  1126  16th  Street,  N.W. ,  Washington,  D.C.  20036.  (202)  296-1200. 


OUT  OF  THE  HOME,  AND  INTO  THE  OFFICE:   NEW  PUBLICATION  PAVES  THE  WAY 

Career  Reentry  For  Home  Economists  by  Francis  D.  Gallogly  is  designed  to  assist  women 
seeking  employment,  changing  careers  or  re-entering  the  workforce.  The  25-page  booklet 
includes  information  on  topics  such  as  resuming  professional  contacts,  writing  a  resume, 
returning  to  school  and  locating  jobs.  Although  prepared  primarily  for  home  economists, 
the  publication  is  useful  as  a  resource  for  women  furthering  their  career  and/or  educa- 
tional objectives  in  any  area.  Copies  are  available  at  $1  from  Francis  D.  Gallogly,  23 
Hitchcock  Rd.,  Westport,  CT  06880.  Make  checks  payable  to  Connecticut  Home  Economics 
Association. 
(On  Campus  With  Women,  Number  27,  Summer  1980) 

WANT  TO  BE  AN  INTERN?  HERE'S  HOW  TO  DO  IT 

Internships  provide  women  with  the  opportunity  to  enhance  an  education,  explore  career 
options  and  acquire  work  experience  and  skills  necessary  for  a  particular  profession. 
Several  publications  listing  programs  open  to  women  are  now  available. 

-  "Internships  in  Washington,  DC  With  a  Focus  On  Women",  published  by  the  Women's 
Equity  Action  League  Educational  and  Legal  Defense  Fund,  contains  information  on 
opportunities  with  women's  rights  advocacy  organizations  in  the  nation's  capitol. 
Each  entry  includes  descriptions  of  the  skills  required;  application  procedures  and 
deadlines;  and  specific  goals  of  the  various  organizations.  The  18-page  guide  is 
useful  to  graduate  students,  career  changers,  re-entry  women  and  retired  people. 
Single  copies  are  available  free  from  WEAL  Fund,  805  15th  St.,  NW,  Washington,  DC 
20005. 

-  "Internship  Programs  For  Women"  by  Kathryn  L.  Mulligan  describes  the  special  need 
for  programs  designed  for  re-entry  women,  low-income  women  and  students,  and  lists 
over  40  programs  currently  serving  these  populations.  Funded  with  a  grant  from  the 
Ford  Foundation  and  published  by  the  National  Society  for  Internships  and  Experien- 
tial Education,  the  80-page  booklet  is  available  at  $3  from  the  National  Society  for 
Internships  and  Experiential  Education,  1735  Eye  St.,  NW,  Washington,  DC   20006. 

-  "Directory  of  Washington  Internships"  contains  listings  of  opportunities 

for  college,  graduate  and  secondary  school  students  in  Washington  throughout  the 
year.  Published  by  the  National  Center  for  Public  Service  Internship  Programs,  the 
107  page  guide  includes  descriptions  of  internships  with  public  interest  and  research 
organizations,  human  service,  business  and  economic  groups,  congressional  internships 
and  independent  internship  programs.  Also  included  is  information  on  requirements, 
remuneration  and  housing  if  available,  and  a  bibliography  of  related  resources. 
Single  copies  are  available  at  $9.50  from  the  National  Center  for  Public  Service 
Internship  Programs,  1735  Eye  St.,  NW,  Suite  601,  Washington,  DC  20006. 
(On  Campus  With  Women  Number  27,  Sunmier  1980). 

ENROLLMENT  FOR  THE  80 's  -  UP  OR  DOWN? 

The  American  Council  on  Education  (ACE)  reports  that  the  number  of  college  age  students 
will  decline  in  the  1980' s,  but  college  enrollment  may  increase  if  colleges  attract  a  new 
kind  of  student  to  their  classrooms.  The  report  notes  that  a  majority  of  students  already 
are  older  than  the  traditional  college-going  ages  of  18-21. 

Presently  there  are  11.9  million  students  enrolled  in  full-time  and  part-time  higher 


education.  By  1990  that  number  could  drop  by  one  million.  The  report,  however,  suggests 
12  ways  to  attract  new  students  and  perhaps  boost  enrollment  by  nearly  three  million.  It 
also  urges  colleges  to  reach  out  to  adults,  low-income  students,  and  foreign  students  to 
try  to  reduce  dropout  rates. 

Another  ACE  paper  reported  that  only  four  of  every  ten  incoming  college  freshmen  will  get 

their  bachelor's  degree  four  years  later  from  the  same  school  they  enter.  Another  ten 

percent  will  graduate  from  the  same  school,  but  after  more  than  four  years.   ACE  stated 

that  about  20  percent  of  incoming  freshmen  will  transfer  to  another  college  and  graduate. 

Twenty  percent  more  will  transfer  and  not  graduate  and  ten  percent  will  drop  out  all 

together. 

(On  Campus  With  Women,  Number  27,  Summer  1980) 

WOMEN  AND  EMPLOYMENT  IN  MONTANA 


Women  accounted  for  45.1%  of  total  non-agricultural  wage  and  salary  employment  for  August, 
1980  in  Montana.  Almost  93%  of  all  employed  females  were  found  in  four  major  areas: 
Trade,  Finance,  Insurance  and  Real  Estate,  Services  and  Government.  The  percent  of  females 
involved  in  mining  has  increased  from  6.4%  in  August,  1979  to  8.2%  in  August,  1980.  This 
change  is  due  to  the  current  copper  strike  which  has  decreased  total  mining  employment, 
but  has  had  little  effect  on  female  mining  employment.  Employment  in  all  areas  remained 
relatively  stable.  There  was  small  increase  in  Government  due  to  rehiring  of  some  educa- 
tion personnel. 
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July  Emp. 

128.9 

128.7 

128.5 

45.1 

45.6 

2.7 

2.7 

3.3 

11.3 

11.5 

.5 

.5 

.5 

8.2 

8.1 

1.6 

1.6 

1.7 

9.3 

9.0 

4.5 

4.4 

4.5 

18.9 

18.5 

36.1 

36.2 

36.9 

47.9 

48.4 

8.5 

8.5 

8.5 

64.9 

65.4 

37.1 

37.2 

34.3 

64.2 

64.1 

37.9 

37.6 

38.8 

55.7 

56.8 

The  total  unemployment  rate  for  Montana  in  July  was  6.1%.   The  July  national  unemployment 
rate  was  7.9%.   The  rate  for  women,  20  and  over  nationally  was  6.9%. 
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Average 

Ave 

rage 

Ave] 

rage 

Weekly 

Earnings 

Weekly 

Earnings 

Weekly 

Earnings 

Aug. 

July 

Aug. 

July 

Aug. 

July 

1980 

1980 

1980 

1980 

1980 

1980 

Private 

237.08 

238.82 

36.7 

37.2 

6.46 

6.42 

Predominately 

Male 

342.37 

346.50 

41.6 

42.0 

8.32 

8.25 

Predominately 

Female 

164.50 

165.24 

33.3 

34.0 

4.94 

4.86 

Manufacturing 

364.72 

375.90 

40.3 

42.0 

9.05 

8.95 

Mining 

458.77 

434.40 

54.1 

53.3 

8.48 

8.15 

Average 
Weekly  Earnings 
Aug.       July 
1980       1980 


Average 
Weekly  Earnings 
Aug.       July 
1980       1980 


Average 
Weekly  Earnings 
Aug.       July 
1980       1980 


Contract  Construction   390.14 
Transportation  & 

Public  Util. 
Trade 
Finance,  Insurance  & 

Real  Estate 
Services 


407.32 


38.1 


39.7 


10.24 


10.26 


331.78 

313.78 

42.7 

42.7 

7.77 

7.77 

191.38 

193.80 

33.4 

34.3 

5.73 

5.65 

161.90 

162.88 

34.3 

34.5 

4.72 

4.72 

158.55 

158.30 

35.0 

35.8 

4.53 

4.51 

Predominately  Males  Industries  are  Manufacturing,  Mining,  Contract  Construction,  Transporta- 
tion and  Public  Utilities,  and  Wholesale  Trade.   Services,  Finance,  Insurance  and  Real 
Estate  and  Retail  Trade  are  predominately  Female  Industries.   (This  article  was  prepared 
by  Leanne  Eamon,  Research  and  Analysis  Bureau,  Employment  Security  Division,  Department  of 
Labor  and  Industry. 


NETWORKING:   NINE  EASY  STEPS 

Starting  a  woman's  network  may  be  as  easy  as  counting  to  ten,  according  to  a  recent  article 
in  Working  Woman.  "How  to  Start  a  Women's  Network"  by  Mary  Scott  Welch  describes  nine 
steps  for  women  interested  in  organizing  a  women's  network  in  their  community  or  on  campus. 
The  article,  which  appeared  in  the  March,  1980  issue  of  the  magazine,  is  excerpted  from 
Welch's  book,  Networking,  published  by  Harcourt,  Brace  and  Jovanovich  and  may  be  useful 
for  directional  administrators  who  are  planning  to  establish  formal  connections  between 
existing  campus  groups.  Also  included  is  a  brief  illustration  of  how  one  particular 
network  of  corporate  and  professional  women  in  Pennsylvania  began.  The  March,  1980  issue 
is  available  at  $1.50  while  supply  lasts  from  Working  Woman,  600  Madison  Ave.,  New  York, 
NY  10022. 

In  the  same  issue  Working  Woman  also  published,  the  "First  National  Women's  Network  Direct- 
ory," an  8-page  listing  of  professional  and  regional  women's  networks  across  the  country 
and  in  Canada.   Single  copies  are  available  at  $1  prepaid  from  Network  Directory,  Working 
Woman,  600  Madison  Ave.,  New  York,  NY   10022.   For  orders  of  100  or  more,  send  $.75  per 
copy.   Checks  are  payable  to  Working  Woman. 
(On  Campus  with  Women,  Number  27,  Summer  1980) 

COUNSELING  AIDS  -  JOBS  FOR  WHICH  .  .  . 


The  types  of  careers  which  are  open  to  individuals  are  determined  to  a  large  extent  by  the 
degree  of  educational  and  technical  training  which  they  possess.  The  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics  has  just  published  the  revised  "Jobs  For  Which.  .  ."  series.  In  this  series  of 
five  publications,  BLS  provides  lists  of  occupations  -  selected  from  the  1980-81  Occupa- 
tional Outlook  Handbook  -  and  highlights  the  general  qualifications  needed  for  each. 

These  publications  are  now  available  free  in  limited  quantities.  Please  limit  requests  to 
15  copies  of  each  of  the  publications  listed  below. 

-  JOBS  FOR  WHICH  YOU  CAN  QUALIFY  IF  YOU'RE  NOT  A  HIGH  SCHOOL  GRADUATE 

-  JOBS  FOR  WHICH  YOU  CAN  QUALIFY  IF  YOU  ARE  A  HIGH  SCHOOL  GRADUATE 


-  JOBS  FOR  WHICH  YOU  WILL  PROBABLY  NEED  SOME  COLLEGE  OR  SPECIALIZED  TRAINING 

-  JOBS  FOR  WHICH  YOU  WILL  PROBABLY  NEED  A  COLLEGE  EDUCATION 

-  JOBS  FOR  WHICH  YOU  CAN  TRAIN  THROUGH  APPRENTICESHIP 

Please  indicate  quantity  desired  and  return  order  form  to: 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics 
Publications  Distribution 
911  Walnut  Street 
Kansas  City,  Missouri   64106 

POSITION  OPENINGS 

The  following  are  a  few  of  the  positions  now  available.  For  complete,  current  information 
on  these  and  other  openings,  write  or  call  your  Job  Service  Office.  The  town  listed  next 
to  each  position  is  the  Job  Service  Office  which  is  closest  to  the  actual  job  site.  To 
keep  your  application  current  with  your  local  Job  Service,  you  must  check  back  with  the 
service  every  30  days.  This  list  is  prepared  only  once  a  month.  With  numerous  job  list- 
ings being  received  and  cancelled  in  Montana  local  offices  daily,  the  validity  of  any 
openings  listed  below  is  not  guaranteed. 

PRIVATE  SECTOR 

CIVIL  ENGINEER,  Salary:   $20,000/yr.   (Missoula) 

GEOLOGICAL  DRAFTER,  Salary:   $700.00/mo.   (Billings) 

GEOPHYSICAL  SURVEYOR,   Salary:   $500/wk.   (Sidney) 

COUNSELOR,  Salary:   $12,100/yr.   (Billings) 

GROUP  HOME  COUNSELOR,  Salary:   $625/mo.  Plus  Room  and  Board  (Shelby) 

ECONOMIST,  Salary:   $15,000/yr  (Billings) 

APPRENTICESHIP  TRAINER,  Salary:   $l,925/mo.  (Helena) 

PUBLIC  RELATIONS  PERSON,  SKI  INSTRUCTOR,  Salary:   $750/mo.  (Anaconda) 

OFFICE  MANAGER,  Salary:   $30,000/yr.  (Billings) 

PARTS  MANAGER,  Salary:   $20,000/yr.  (Billings) 

ASSISTANT  MANAGER,  Salary:   $175/wk.  (Glendive) 

PARTS  MANAGER,  Salary:   $l,000/mo.   (Havre) 

MANAGER,  WOMEN'S  APPAREL,  Salary:  $800/mo.  (Wolf  Point) 

MANAGEMENT  TRAINEE,  Salary:   $800/mo.  (Bozeman) 

NIGHT  CLUB  MANAGER,  Salary:   $l,000/mo.  (Sidney) 

POLICE  OFFICER,  Salary:   $l,000/mo.  (Wolf  Point) 

SUPERVISOR  FARM  EQUIPMENT  MAINTENANCE,  Salary:   $6.50/hr.  (Havre) 

PLYWOOD  MILLWRIGHT,  Salary:   $10.71/hr.  (Libby) 

TELEVISION  REPAIRER,  Salary:   $8.19/hr.  (Butte) 

ELECTRONICS  ASSEMBLER,  Salary:   $6.00/hr.  (Poison) 

TRACTOR  TRAILER  DRIVER,  Salary:   $7.00/hr.  (Sidney) 

STATE  GOVERNMENT 

PROGRAM  ANALYST,  Salary:   $17,648/yr.  (Helena) 

COMPUTER  PROGRAMMER,  SCIENTIFIC,  Salary:   $16,232/yr.  (Miles  City) 

PROGRAM  MANAGER,  Salary:   $17,684/yr.   (Helena) 

FORENSIC  SCIENTIST,  Salary:   $l6,232/yr.   (Helena) 

JUVENILE  JUSTICE  TRAINING  COORDINATOR,  Salary:   $l6,323/yr.  (Helena) 


UNIVERSITY  SYSTEM 

PROFESSOR,  ENGINEERING,  Salary:   $20,000/yr.  (Butte) 

PROFESSOR,  MANAGEMENT  AND  MARKETING  (Bozeman) 

PROFESSOR,  CHEMISTRY  (Bozeman) 

PROFESSOR,  MANAGEMENT  (Missoula) 

OUT-OF-STATE 

DIRECTOR  OF  DEPARTMENT  OF  HUMAN  RESOURCES,  WASHINGTON  STATE,  Salary:   $47,604 

WRITE  TO  ELLEN  SPENSER,  PERSONNEL  DEPARTMENT,  ROOM  446,  DEXTER  HORTON  BUILDING,  710  SECOND 

AVENUE,  SEATTLE,  WA  98104. 
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NEW  MONTANA  WOMEN  AND  WORK  SURVEY 

Little  has  been  known  concerning  the  Montana  woman  worker;  her  wo^.i%e^llo[Belife,  her 
needs  and  problems.  The  "Montana  Women  and  Work"  survey,  conducted  by  the  Women's  Bureau, 
examines  all  working  women;  those  doing  paid  work,  full-time  homemakers,  and  unemployed 
women  who  plan  to  go  Lo  work. 

The  survey,  released  in  November  1980,  is  one  component  of  a  project  conducted  by  the 
.Montana  Women's  Bureau  of  the  Department  of  Labor  and  Industry  and  funded  by  the  United 
States  Department  of  Labor.  The  survey  sample  of  2,000  Montana  women  closely  parallels 
the  general  population  on  major  demographic  characteristics  such  as  race,  age,  income 
level  and  geographic  locations. 

"Montana  Women  and  Work"  survey  shows  that  nearly  half  of  all  adult  women  in  Montana  are 
employed  outside  the  home  (45.3%),  with  30. .5%  working  full-time  and  14.8  working  part- 
time. 

For  working  women,  the  greatest  problem  is  the  responsibility  of  both  family  and  job. 
Nearly  40%  indicate  that,  in  general,  the  responsibility  of  job  and  family  is  a  problem; 
likewise,  20%  indicate  that  obtaining  adequate  child  care  is  a  problem.  Somewhat  more 
than  11%  felt  their  children  were  too  young,  while  about  8%  worried  about  teenage  super- 
vision and  9%  of  the  working  women  had  difficulties  with  their  husbands'  attitudes. 
Therefore,  it  is  not  surprising  that  nearly  18%  of  all  working  women  would  prefer  to  be 
working  part-time. 

In  analyzing  work  dissatisfaction,  opportunity  for  promotion  and  salary  were  the  foremost 
sources  of  dissatisfaction.  Nearly  half  of  all  women  feel  dissatisfied  with  their  sal- 
aries and  with  the  opportunities  they  have  for  promotion.  Availability  of  training  pro- 
grams follows  closely;  about  43%  express  dissatisfaction  with  this  aspect  of  their  work. 
Those  most  dissatisfied  with  salary,  promotional  opportunities  and  availability  of  train- 
ing were  those  who  attended  a  few  years  of  college,  but  didn't  graduate. 

More  than  a  third  of  all  women  were  dissatisfied  with  availability  of  job  counseling, 
sufficient  leisure  time,  and  means  of  solving  job  problems.  And  between  20%  and  30%  were 
dissatisfied  with  the  use  of  their  skills,  morale  of  co-workers,  retirement  benefits, 
recognition  of  their  work,  health  benefits,  vacation  and  personal  leave,  and  supervisor's 
managerial  abilities. 

As  mentioned  earlier  nearly  half  of  all  women  in  this  state  work  outside  their  home,  and 
half  do  not.   This  finding  is  consistent  with  national  figures  on  women's  employment.   The 
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majority  (two-thirds)  of  non-employed  women  do  not  plan  to  seek  employrtieS^Blthin  the  next 
twelve  months.  The  most  common  reasons  cited  for  not  seeking  work  outside  the  home  in- 
clude: wanting  to  be  a  full-time  homemaker,  not  wanting  t<^>work  outside  the  home,  and 
preferring  to  care  for  one's  own  children. 

The  survey  indicates  that  displaced  homemakers  comprise  about  5%  of  the  female  population, 
which  represents  about  12,600  persons.  These  women  are  particularly  disadvantaged  due  to 
extended  periods  of  withdrawal  from  active  employment  in  addition  to  lacking  up-to-date 
skills.  However,  they  are  exceedingly  receptive  to  occupational  training.  Their  aspira- 
tions for  "professional"  work  is  not  as  great  as  that  exhibited  by  other  women,  but  they 
have  substantial  interest  in  supervision/management  positions  as  well  as  interest  in  some 
of  the  traditionally  female  occupations,  like  clerical,  sales  and  nursing.  Montana  dis- 
placed homemakers,  likewise,  have  interest  in  the  nontraditional  areas  of  construction, 
agriculture,  forestry  and  mill  work. 

One  percent  of  the  female  population  reports  being  actively  beaten  (i.e.,  battered  women) 
which  is  indicative  of  2,500  current  victims  statewide.  Another  5.5%  report  having  been 
battered  in  the  past,  but  not  presently.  The  percentage  of  non-responses  to  this  item 
suggests  that  battering  rates  could  be  somewhat  higher.  Most  battered  women  in  the  survey 
are  relatively  young  (twenties  or  thirties)  and  the  majority  have  minor  children  —  more 
children  than  have  the  average  non-battered  women  of  the  same  age.  Furthermore,  there  is 
evidence  that  spouse  abuse  and  child  abuse  are  part  of  the  same  syndrome.  Very  likely 
where  one  battered  family  member  exists,  others  are  to  be  found.  An  important  problem 
faced  by  battered  women  is  lack  of  self-confidence,  which  reportedly  spills  over  into  the 
employment  arena.  Some  formerly  battered  women  state  that  the  opportunity  for  gainful 
employment  could  have  enabled  them  to  exit  the  situation  sooner. 

The  survey  contains  in-depth  statistics  on  the  above  topics  as  well  as  women's  training 
needs,  attitudes  toward  nontraditional  work,  work-related  service  needs  and  child  care. 
Single  copies  of  the  "Montana  Women  and  Work"  survey  can  be  ordered  from  the  Women's 
Bureau,  Department  of  Labor  and  Industry,  Capitol  Station,  Helena,  MT  59620. 

WOMEN'S  BUREAU  PUBLICATIONS  AVAILABLE 

The  Montana  Women's  Bureau  offers  four  publications  for  distribution. 

*  Montana  Women:  Your  Job  Rights  is  our  most  recent  publication.  It  explains  that  state 
and  federal  law  now  guarantee  equal  pay,  equal  benefits  and  equal  opportunity  between 
women  and  men.  The  booklet  can  help  to  make  women  aware  of  their  rights  as  employees  and 
job  seekers.  It  addresses  your  rights  to  free  career  counseling  and  testing,  apprentice- 
ships, wages  and  benefits,  discrimination  and  where  and  how  to  file  complaints. 

*  Montana  Women  and  the  Law,  1980  edition.  This  third  edition  will  bring  you  up-to-date 
on  laws  of  particular  interest  to  women  passed  by  Montana's  Legislature  in  1979.  Some  of 
the  areas  covered  in  this  booklet  are:  grandparent  visitation  rights,  residence  rules, 
attorney  fees  in  discrimination  cases,  domestic  employment,  interspousal  tort  immunity, 
spouse  abuse,  videotaping  of  testimony  in  cases  of  rape  and  sexual  assault,  ownership  of  a 
crop  and  father's  right  to  adoption. 

*  Educational  Aides  for  Women,  1980-81.  If  you're  looking  for  funds  to  return  to  school, 
this  handbook  can  give  you  some  help  in  locating  financial  aid.  It  provides  a  partial 
list  of  financial  aid  (scholarships,  fellowships,  grants  and  loans),  a  list  of  resources, 
and  other  suggestions  for  cutting  costs  and  for  organizing  your  financial  aid  search. 

*  Getting  Hired:  A  Job  Hunting  Manual  for  Montana  Women  is  a  1978  publication  which  is 
easily  readable  and  informative.  It  is  based  upon  the  premise  that  "he  or  she  who  gets 
hired  is  not  necessarily  the  one  who  can  do  the  job  best,  but  the  one  who  knows  the  most 
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about  how  to  get  hired."  It  gives  tips  on  career/life  planning,  job  hunting  strategy, 
resume  writing  and  interviewing.  The  manual  will  be  especially  helpful  if  you  are  seeking 
your  first  job  or  returning  to  the  paid  work  force  after  a  leave  of  absence. 

Each  of  these  publications  is  free  for  your  first  copy;  additional  copies  cost  $1.00  each. 
If  you  want  a  copy  of  any  of  these  publications,  write  the  Women's  Bureau,  Department  of 
Labor  and  Industry,  Capitol  Station,  Helena,  MT  59620,  or  call  449-5600. 

ALTERNATIVE  WORK  PATTERNS  IN  STATE  GOVERNMENT 

In  recent  years,  business  and  labor  have  developed  alternatives  to  the  traditional  8-to-5, 
Monday-through-Friday  work  schedule.  These  alternative  work  patterns  include  job  sharing, 
flextime,  and  permanent  part-time  work.  Organizations  using  these  work  schedules  report 
significant  benefits  at  a  minimum  of  costs.  Employees  involved  in  the  programs  find  it 
easier  to  balance  their  job  with  other  activities  and  responsibilities.  Thus  alternative 
arrangements  provide  for  employee  needs  while  meeting  organizational  objectives. 

A  survey  of  thirty  state  governmental  agencies  was  conducted  by  the  Montana  Women's  Bureau 
early  in  1980  upon  the  request  of  the  Department  of  Labor  and  Industry  Commissioner  David 
E.  Fuller.   The  report  of  the  survey  was  released  in  November  1980. 

The  alternative  work  patterns  (AWP)  were  defined  for  the  agencies: 

Permanent  Part-Time:  Employment  for  less  than  40  hours  per  week,  for  more  than  6  months 
in  any  12  month  period. 

Job  Sharing:  Permanent,  part-time  employment  in  which  employees  (usually  two)  share  work 
(usually  one  full-time  job);  salary  and  benefits  are  based  on  each  worker's  contribution 
to  the  total  job. 

Flextime:  Employees  have  control  over  starting  and  stopping  times  of  the  work  day  within 
limits  set  by  management;  usually  the  employer  sets  a  cere  time  during  which  employees 
must  be  present.   Beyond  these  limits,  employees  can  choose  when  to  arrive  and  depart. 

The  Women's  Bureau  found  a  positive  trend  in  the  use  of  AWP  in  state  government.  While 
the  vast  majority  of  state  employees  work  an  8-to-5,  Monday-through-Friday  schedule,  the 
majority  of  state  agencies  (76%,  23  agencies)  have  introduced  some  type  of  alternative 
scheduling.   Seven  agencies  (24%)  offer  no  AWP. 

Within  the  23  agencies,  19  have  permanent  part-time  employees,  11  have  flextime  workers, 
and  9  have  job  sharers.  Two  departments  have  employees  working  in  all  three  categories. 
Approximately  6,300  employees  work  within  the  23  agencies  offering  some  form  of  AWP. 
Within  this  group,  128  (2%)  people  are  permanent  part-time  employees,  169  (2.7%)  are 
flextime  workers,  and  33  (.5%)  are  job  sharers. 

Flextime  is  the  most  prevalent  of  the  alternative  work  patterns.  Employees  classified  in 
the  upper  grade  levels  are  more  likely  to  use  flextime  scheduling  than  their  lower  grade 
co-workers.  For  employees  working  less  than  a  forty  hour  week,  permanent  part-time  work- 
ers outnumber  job  sharers,  and  employees  in  both  groups  are  more  likely  to  be  in  grades 
1-10  than  in  the  upper  grade  levels. 

The  survey  also  collected  and  analyzed  information  on  s.ilary  levels  for  AWP  employees. 

While  alternative  work  patterns  remain  the  exception  rather  than  the  rule,  some  progress 
has  been  made  in  offering  state  employees  options  to  the  conventional  workweek. 


Single  copies  of  the  survey  are  available  from  the  Women's  Bureau,  Department  of  Labor  & 
Industry,  Capitol  Station,  Helena,  MT  59620 

EEOC  OFFERS  ALTERNATIVES  TO  LAYOFFS  OF  EMPLOYEES 

Women  who  enter  the  workforce  late  in  life  take  a  disproportionate  share  of  employment 
layoffs,  and  the  U.S.  Equal  Smployment  Opportunity  Commission  (EEOC)  has  proposed  that 
employers  consider  such  alternative  measures  as  worksharing  and  workweek  reduction.  Un- 
employment compensation  supplements  also  have  been  proposed.  EEOC  said  it  will  enforce 
Title  VII  and  the  Age  Discrimination  in  Employment  Act  where  there  is  evidence  of  dis- 
criminatory layoffs. 

Comments  on  women  workers,  the  layoff  situation  and  possible  solutions  should  be  addressed 
to  the  EEOC  Executive  Secretariat,  2401  E  St.  NW,  Washington,  DC  20506. 

(Women  Today,  October  3,  1980.) 

TIDBITS 

Montanans  have  elected  thirteen  women  to  represent  them  in  the  State  House  of  Representa- 
tives and  three  women  in  the  State  Senate. 


Representatives 

Esther  Bengtson 
Toni  Bergene 
Allison  Conn 
Aubyn  Curtis s 
Ann  Mary  Dussault 
Marjorie  Hart 
Andrea  Hemstad 
Gay  Holliday 
Kathleen  McBride 
Jean  McLane 
Helen  O'Connell 
Audrey  Roth 
Bobbie  Spilker 

Senator 

Dorothy  Eck 
Jan  Johnson 
Pat  Regan 


Party  -  Area 

D-Shepherd 
R-Great  Falls 
R-Kalispell 
R-Fortine 
D-Missoula 
D-Glendive 
R-Great  Falls 
D-Round  Up 
D-Butte 
R-Laurel 
D-Great  Falls 
R-Big  Sandy 
R-Helena 

Party  -  Area 

D-Bozeman 

R-Missoula 

D-Billings 


District 


59 

Re-elected 

36 

17 

20 

Re-elected 

95 

Re-elected 

55 

40 

Re-elected 

46 

85 

Re-elected 

72 

34 

Re-elected 

10 

Re-elected 

32 

Re-elected 

District 

39 
49 
31 


Heldover 


NATIONALLY  -  WOMEN  VOTE  AND  HOLD  OFFICE 

The  19th  Amendment  to  the  United  States  Constitution  giving  women  the  vote  was  ratified 
August  25,  1920.  It's  been  sixty  years  since  some  feared  women  would  not  bother  to  vote. 
However,  by  1979,  women  nationally  were  voting  in  greater  numbers  than  men  were.  Although 
women  were  51.3%  of  the  population,  they  made  up  537o  of  the  voting  public,  according  to 
the  League  of  Women  Voters. 

The  Women  USA  Hotline  reported  in  mid-November  that  a  New  York  Times/CBS  Poll  showed 
nationally  men  and  women  voted  in  approximately  equal  percentages;  but  that  overall  only 
slightly  over  52%  voted,  the  lowest  participation  in  a  Presidential  election  in  years.  The 
Poll  showed  Reagan  received  54%  of  the  male  votes  and  46%  of  female  votes,  while  Carter 
received  votes  from  45%  of  the  women  and  37%  of  the  men. 
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While  voting  is  one  thing,  women  holding  office  is  something  quite  different.   That  53%  of 

the  1979  voting  public  had  only  3.7%  of  the  seats  in  congress  during  the  last  terra.  In 

the  U.S.  House  of  Representatives  only  16  of  435  seats  were  held  by  women,  and  only  one  of 
50  in  the  U.S.  Senate. 

In  November  fifteen  women  U.S.  Representatives  who  sought  another  term  were  re-elected  to 
their  seats.  They  will  be  joined  by  four  newly  elected  women  in  the  House.  The  U.S. 
Senate  will  have  two  women  holding  seats;  one  of  them  was  elected  in  November. 

These  21  women  represent  an  all  time  high  for  women  in  Congress.  But  if  women  continue  to 
be  elected  at  such  a  slow  pace,  the  Women  USA  Hotline  predicts  it  will  be  a  century  before 
women  will  have  equal  representation  in  the  U.S.  Congress. 

PRESIDENT-ELECT  REAGAN  RESPONDS  ON  WOMEN 

Prior  to  the  election  a  Washington,  D.C.  based  publication,  "Women  Today",  sent  a  series 
of  questions  to  each  of  the  major  candidates  for  President  of  the  United  States.  The 
questions  concerned  their  stand  and  approach  and  plans  for  the  provision  of  equal  rights 
and  equal  opportunities  for  women.  All  three  candidates  responded  to  the  questionnaire; 
"Women  Today"  printed  their  responses  in  their  entirety  aad  unedited  in  a  special  issue. 

Here  are  some  of  the  questions  and  the  responses,  unedited,  from  Ronald  Reagan. 

What  will  you  do  to  ensure  that  the  recommendations  of  the  National  Plan  of  Action  adopted 
in  Houston,  Texas,  are  carried  out? 

I  particularly  support  those  proposals  which  advance  equal  rights  and  equal  opportunities 
for  women  and  advance  women's  worth  in  society  and  in  the  jobs  women  hold,  without  de- 
meaning the  important  contributions  made  by  women  at  home.   I  favor: 

-total  integration  of  the  work  force  (not  separate  but  equal)  as  necessary  to  bring  women 
equality  in  pay;  improved  early  career  counseling  and  job  training  for  girls  and  young 
women  to  widen  the  opportunities  for  them  in  the  world  of  work;  re-evaluation  of  the 
conditions  of  women  workers  concentrated  in  low-status,  low-paying  jobs  so  that  their 
opportunities  can  be  improved;  the  development  of  adeqi.ate  child  care  opportunities, 
especially  for  those  female  heads  of  households  who  are  at  the  poverty  level,  yet  have  a 
very  large  percentage  of  our  nation's  children;  revision  of  the  Social  Security  and  pen- 
sion systems  to  redress  existing  biases  against  women. 

(Editor's  Note:  A  copy  of  the  recommendations  is  availab]e  through  the  Women's  Bureau  or 
your  local  library.) 

*        *        *        *        ■)■>- 

What  will  your  position  be  as  President  on  affirmative  action  programs  and  quotas  or 
guidelines  for  (a)  federal  employment  and  (b)  employment  in  the  private  and  academic 
sectors? 

I  believe  in  equal  opportunity.  No  American  should  be  discriminated  against  because  of 
race,  ethnic  background,  sex,  or  religion  in  hiring,  education,  or  in  any  previous  Cal- 
ifornia governor. 

Such  programs,  whether  government  or  private,  which  make  an  extra  effort  to  find  qualified 
applicants  are  beneficial.  They  ensure  that  minority  and  women  members  will  not  be  over- 
looked, and  help  provide  them  with  equal  opportunity  for  further  advancement. 
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However,  we  must  not  allow  this  concept  of  equal  opportunity  to  be  distorted  into  federal 
guidelines  or  quotas  which  require  race,  ethnicity,  or  sex  -  rather  than  ability  and 
qualifications  -  to  be  the  principle  factor  in  hiring  or  education.  Increasing  discrimi- 
nation against  some  people  in  order  to  reduce  it  against  others  does  not  end  discrimina- 
tion. Instead,  we  should  make  a  bold  commitment  to  economic  growth,  to  increase  job  and 
education  opportunities  for  ALL  Americans. 

***** 

If  elected,  what  would  you  do  to  help  women  break  into  previously  closed  or  limited  em- 
ployment  areas  such  as  top  management? 

I  support  job  counseling,  education,  and  training  programs  that  expand  the  opportunities 
for  women  to  make  advances  -  from  entry  levels  to  top  management  -  in  areas  of  employment 
previously  closed  to  women. 

***** 

Do  you  favor  public  subsidies  for  day  care?  If  so,  what  is  your  plan  to  procure  it,  and 
if  not,  why  not? 

Today  there  are  currently  more  than  7  million  children  under  age  6  (and  close  to  25  mil- 
lion children  aged  6-17)  whose  mothers  are  working  outside  the  home.  Most  of  these  moth- 
ers are  working  primarily  out  of  economic  necessity,  and  their  child  care  alternatives  are 
often  inadequate  and/or  beyond  their  budget. 

I  support  business  deductions;  and  rapid  amortization  for  businesses  that  provide  child 
care  facilities  for  their  employees.  I  fully  support  the  recent  move  to  permit  payments 
made  to  grandparents  for  the  care  of  children  to  qualify  for  existing  tax  benefits. 


What  specific  programs  will  you  propose  as  president  to  assist  the  increasing  numbers  of 
displaced  homemakers? 

In  1977,  there  were  155,000  unemployed  widowed  and  divorced  women  between  the  ages  of  46 
and  64;  122,000  looking  for  full-time  work  with  another  33,000  looking  for  part-time  work. 
In  addition,  there  were  32,000  who  were  separated,  with  26,000  looking  for  full-time  work 
and  6,000  looking  for  part-time  employment. 

Many  of  these  women,  because  of  family  responsibilities,  have  never  been  in  or  have  been 
absent  from  the  labor  force  for  a  number  of  years  and,  as  a  result  of  the  death  of  their 
spouse,  separation  or  divorce,  receive  little  or  no  support  from  that  spouse's  income, 
unemployment  insurance,  or  workman's  compensation. 

To  date  13  states  have  enacted  bills  creating  pilot  multipurpose  service  centers  for 
displaced  homemakers.  I  support  such  efforts.  I  will  consider  proposals  to  encourage  the 
Federal  Government,  the  largest  employer  of  women,  to  extend  job  training  and  education 
opportunities  to  displaced  homemakers. 

***** 
Would  you  attempt  to  make  your  first  Supreme  Court  appointment  a  qual ified  women  jurist? 

I  have  announced  that  one  of  the  first  Supreme  Court  vacancies  in  my  administration  will 
be  filled  by  the  most  qualifed  woman  !  can  possibly  find,  one  who  meets  the  high  standards 
I  will  demand  for  all  court  appointments.   It  is  time  for  a  woman  to  sit  among  our  highest 
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jurists.  1  will  also  seek  out  women  to  appoint  to  other  federal  courts  in  an  effort  to 
bring  about  a  better  balance  on  the  federal  bench. 

There  will  be  no  name  announced  nor  will  I  summit  names  to  be  considered  until  I  have 
conducted  a  comprehensive  search  and  have  received  the  recommendations  of  an  advisory 
committee  of  eminent  legal  and  judicial  experts.  The  procedures  they  will  be  asked  to 
follow  are  the  same  procedures  I  intend  to  establish  for  all  judicial  appointments. 

I  am  confident  that  this  woman,  whomever  she  may  be,  and  all  of  my  other  women  appointees 
will  contribute  to  the  goals  that  I  seek  for  America:  a  country  at  peace;  a  strong  eco- 
nomy; a  maximum  of  freedom;  and  the  renewal  of  a  community  of  values. 

*  *         ic  *         * 

What  is  your  basic  stand  on  the  provision  of  equal  rights  and  equal  opportunities  for 
women? 

I  strongly  support  equal  rights  for  women.  I  have  always  believed  that  there  is  no  place 
in  our  society  for  discrimination  on  the  basis  of  sex,  race,  creed,  color,  national  ori- 
gin, or  religious  faith.  My  record  as  Governor  of  California  demonstrates  that  committ- 
ment. 

During  my  two  terms  as  Governor  I  approved  laws  that  prohibited  discrimination  on  the 
basis  of  sex  in  employment,  real  property  transactions,  and  the  issuance  of  insurance.  I 
also  approved  laws  that  established  the  right  of  a  married  women  to  manage  and  control 
community  property,  and  to  equalize  the  wife's  rights  in  administering  the  estate  of  a 
deceased  spouse. 

As  President,  I  will  take  several  steps  to  advance,  promote  and  guarantee  equal  rights  for 
women.   As  a  Presidential  candidate  I  have  already: 

-Pledged  to  build  upon  the  record  I  established  as  Governor  for  appointing  women  to  posi- 
tions of  influence  and  responsiblity.  I  am  committed  tc  finding,  appointing,  and  pro- 
moting women  in  all  areas  of  government. 

-Appointed  a  Women's  Policy  Board  to  advise  my  campaign  on  how  to  develop  the  necessary 
policies  to  remove  legislative  economic,  and  political  barriers  still  facing  women. 

-Called  for  a  partnership  between  the  Federal  Executive  and  the  50  Governors  to  eliminate 
or  correct  discriminatory  laws  at  the  federal  and  state  levels. 

(Women  Today,  Volume  X,  Issue  No.  21,  October  17,  1980.) 

*  *         *         *         * 

HELENA  CAREER  DEVELOPMENT  CENTER  OPENS 

The  Career  Development  Center  has  recently  been  funded  by  the  Private  Industry  Council  to 
provide  services  to  displaced  homemakers  in  the  Helena  area.  CETA  eligible  participants 
will  be  paid  allowances  while  attending  three  week  pre-(;mployment  skills,  life/  career 
planning  and  classroom  training.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  three  week  training,  partici- 
pants will: 

(1)  Have  identified  their  functional  skills  learned  during  their  years  as  home- 
makers  ; 

(2)  Have  developed  individual  long  and  short  term  caieer  plans; 

(3)  Have  identified  and  made  contacts  with  the  employers  and  businesses  in  the  area 
where  their  skills  can  be  used; 
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(4)  Have  learned  how  to  job  hunt  and  to  keep  the  job  they  get; 

(5)  Retrained  to  utilize  the  skills  and  knowledge  gained  through  training  to  con- 
tinually upgrade  their  careers  during  their  working  years.  The  first  training  begins 
January  12,  1981  at  62  So.  Last  Chance  Gulch  in  the  Colwell  Building.  For  more  informa- 
tion call  the  Career  Development  Center  at  4A2-2830. 

WOMEN  AND  TECHNOLOGY 

Kathleen  Coyne,  Women's  Resource  Center,  Missoula. 

As  energy  becomes  more  scarce  and  expensive,  as  the  battle  for  and  against  nuclear  energy 
continues,  as  new  technologic;;  are  being  developed,  it  is  critical  that  we  begin  to  exa- 
mine the  effects  of  these  issues  on  women's  lives.  Something  Old,  Something  New,  Some- 
thing Borrowed,  Something  Due,  written  by  feminist  educator  and  scientist  Judy  Smith, 
examines  these  questions.  Technology  can  only  be  defined  as  "appropriate"  within  a  social 
context,  and  in  Something  Old,  Something  New  the  author  suggests  that  feminism  can  provide 
this  social  context  and  analysis.  Copies  are  available  from  Women  and  Technology  Project, 
315  S.  4th  E.,  Missoula,  MT  59801.   Individual  copies  are  $1.95  +  .50  shipping. 

SUCCESS:   GOOD  FOR  YOUR  HEALTH 

Stress  among  working  women  is  not  necessarily  related  to  success.  In  fact,  according  to  a 
recent  survey,  quite  the  opposite  is  true.  Generally,  working  women  have  no  higher  rate 
of  heart  disease  than  unemployed  women  or  those  who  work  in  their  homes.  However,  women 
employed  in  clerical  and  sales  occupations  rather  than  professional  positions  were  found 
to  have  twice  the  coronary  disease  rate  of  other  women.  Of  female  clerical  workers,  those 
with  husbands  in  blue  collar  jobs  who  had  three  or  more  children  ran  the  greatest  risk  of 
heart  disease,  a  one-in-five  chance.  Conducted  by  Suzanne  Haynes ,  an  epidemologist  with 
the  National  Heart,  Lung  and  Blood  Institute,  the  study  also  found  that  the  women  who 
actually  developed  heart  disease  also  had  non-supportive  bosses,  had  not  changed  jobs  very 
often,  and  experienced  difficulty  expressing  anger.  Results  of  the  study  appear  in  "Wo- 
men, Work  and  Coronary  Heart  Disease"  and  copies  are  available  free  from  the  Division  of 
Heart  and  Vascular  Disease,  Federal  Bldg. ,  Rm.  2A06,  National  Institutes  of  Health,  Beth- 
esda,  MD  20014. 
(Project  on  the  Status  &  Education  of  Women,  Summer  1980.) 

FINAL  SEXUAL  HARASSMENT  GUIDELINES 

EEOC  approved  final  guidelines  affirming  its  long-held  position  that  sexual  harassment  in 
the  workplace  is  a  violation  of  Title  VII.  The  guidelines  are  being  circulated  among 
federal  agencies  for  their  approval,  after  which  they  will  be  published  in  the  FEDERAL 
REGISTER. 

Based  for  the  most  part  on  court  decisions  favorable  to  employees,  EEOC's  final  sexual 
harassment  guidelines  vary  little  from  the  interim  standards  (401:185)  that  were  issued 
and  became  effective  on  April  11,  1980.  In  one  revision,  EEOC  has  changed  a  component  of 
the  definition  of  "sexual  har£ssment"  from  "substantially  interfering  with  an  individual's 
work  performance"  to  "unreasonably  interfering  with  an  individual's  work  performance."  The 
final  guidelines  continue  to  hold  an  employer  strictly  liable  for  sexual  harassment  com- 
mitted by  its  agents  or  supei"visors .  Under  the  final  guidelines,  employers  also  will  be 
liable  for  sexual  harassment  committed  by  co-workers,  when  the  employer  knows  or  should 
have  known  of  the  conduct,  unless  it  can  show  that  it  took  "immediate  and  appropriate 
corrective  action."  Moreover,  in  a  new  provision  of  the  final  guidelines,  sexual  harass- 
ment of  an  employee  by  a  non-employee  also  could  lead  to  employer  liability,  where  the 
employer  or  its  agents  or  supervisors  knew  or  should  have  known  of  the  conduct  and  failed 
to  take  immediate  corrective  action.  Finally,  in  another  new  provision,  the  guidelines 
say  that  "where  employment  opportunities  or  benefits  are  granted  because  of  an  indivi- 
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dual's  submission  to  the  employer's  sexual  advances  or  requests  for  sexual  favors,  the 
employer  may  be  held  liable  for  unlawful  sex  discrimination  against  other  persons  who  were 
qualified  for  but  denied  that  employment  opportunity  or  benefit." 

(Fair  Employment  Practices,  Bureau  of  National  Affairs,  Inc.,  No.  406,  October  9,  1980.) 

REVENUE  SHARING  CUTS  OFF  FUNDS  IN  SEXUAL  HARASSMENT  CASE 

One  woman's  complaint  of  sexual  harassment  on  the  job  has  placed  Henrico  County,  Virginia, 
under  federal  scrutiny  to  insure  that  she  and  other  county  employees  will  not  be  subject 
to  harassment  or  other  forms  of  sex  discrimination  in  the  future.  If  the  County  refuses 
or  fails  to  comply  with  remedies  proposed  by  the  Federal  Office  of  Revenue  Sharing,  ORS  is 
mandated  to  terminate  nearly  two  million  dollars  in  revenue  sharing  funds  now  allocated 
annually  to  the  County. 

The  ORS  Civil  Rights  Division  conducted  a  lengthy  investigation  in  response  to  a  complaint 
filed  by  the  ACLU  Southern  Women's  Rights  Project  on  behalf  of  Margaret  James,  a  county 
employee  whose  job  assignment  was  abruptly  and  adversely  changed  after  she  refused  the 
sexual  advances  of  her  supervisor. 

To  avoid  the  cutoff  of  federal  revenue  sharing  funds,  Henrico  County  was  directed  to  purge 
Ms.  James'  personnel  file  of  any  material  related  to  the  harassment  which  might  be  preju- 
dicial to  her  future  employment,  and  to  advise  all  County  personnel  that  sexual  harassment 
is  a  prohibited  personnel  practice  which  will  be  subject  to  disciplinary  action.  The 
County  must  supply  ORS  with  documentation  of  its  efforts  to  comply  with  both  remedies,  and 
ORS  has  authority  to  reject  any  efforts  which  are  not  in  full  compliance  with  civil  rights 
mandates.  In  addition,  the  County  is  required  to  report  all  allegations  of  sex  discrim- 
ination it  receives  in  the  next  year  to  ORS  to  insure  that  the  County  deals  with  such  com- 
plaints in  strict  compliance  with  the  law. 

The  ORS  civil  rights  provisions  may  be  one  of  the  most  important  tools  available  for 
fighting  discrimination  in  state,  county  or  municipal  government.  Under  those  provisions, 
any  government  agency  which  receives  revenue  sharing  funds  (most  county  and  municipal 
governments  do)  is  prohibited  from  discrimination  in  employment,  as  well  as  allocation  of 
federal  funds,  on  the  basis  of  race,  sex,  national  origin,  religion,  age  or  handicapped 
status.  If  ORS  receives  a  charge  of  discrimination  against  a  recipient  agency  or  govern- 
ment, it  is  mandated  by  Congressional  authority  to  conduct  an  onsite  investigation  of  the 
charges,  to  make  a  determination  of  whether  the  discrimination  did  take  place  or  is  oc- 
curring, to  propose  remedial  action  if  discrimination  did  take  place  or  is  occurring,  com- 
pliance or  to  suspend  funding  -  all  within  relatively  short  timetables. 

The  complaint  procedure  is  informal:  a  letter  detailing  the  nature  of  the  discrimination 
is  sufficient  to  initiate  an  ORS  investigation.  The  letter  need  not  be  written  in  legal 
terminology,  nor  is  it  necessary  for  an  attorney  to  file  the  complaint.  However,  it  is 
advisable  for  those  who  wish  to  file  ORS  civil  rights  complaints  to  consult  with  an  attor- 
ney or  advocacy  group  which  is  experienced  in  dealing  wi  :h  ORS  complaint  procedures  and 
policies  in  order  to  insure  that  the  complaint  is  sufficiently  detailed  and  that  irrele- 
vant material  is  excluded.  Because  ORS  is  now  receiving  more  civil  rights  complaints  than 
it  can  handle,  it  is  also  necessary  to  monitor  their  progress  on  individual  complaints 
least  they  become  "lost  in  the  shuffle." 

Information  available  from:  ACLU  Southern  Women's  Rights  Project,  1001  E.  Main  Street, 
Suite  710,  Richmond,  VA  23219   (804-643-6419). 

Complaints  may  be  filed  with:  Civil  Rights  Division,  Office  of  Revenue  Sharing,  2401  E. 
Street,  N.W.   Columbia  Highrise,  Washington,  D.C.   20226  (202-634-2204) 
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(WOMENews ,  Pennsylvania  Cotnmis!?ion  for  Women,  September  -  October,  1980). 

TRUCKING  INDUSTRY  JOBS  INCREASE  FOR  WOMEN 

Women  in  the  trucking  industry  are  expected  to  increase  in  the  more  senior  management 
positions  and  other  nontraditional  areas,  and  decrease  in  the  more  traditional  clerical 
jobs. 

Results  of  a  survey  conducted  by  the  Equal  Employment  Opportunity  Commission,  and 
announced  by  the  American  Trucking  Associations,  show  that  there  are  now  more  than  5,000 
women  drivers;  women  mechanicj;  and  platform  laborers  also  increased  significantly  during 
the  1970's.  Nearly  10  percent  of  all  professional  and  technical  positions  are  held  by 
women,  and  25  percent  of  the  transportation  graduates  this  past  year  were  women. 

For  more  information,  write  tD  American  Trucking  Associations,  Inc.,  I6l6  P  St.  NW.  Wash- 
ington, DC  20036.   Contact:  MARY  JO  LONG  (202)462-3280. 

(Women  Today,  October  3,  1980.) 

JOB  "PROTECTION"  LABELED  DISCRIMINATION  PRETEXT 

Women  are  being  excluded  from  jobs  in  the  steel,  chemical,  auto  and  nuclear  industries  on 
the  pretext  of  protecting  them  from  reproductive  hazards  while  little  attention  is  paid  to 
hazards  in  traditionally  female  industries,  the  Coalition  for  Reproductive  Rights  charged 
at  a  conference  in  Washington. 

The  Equal  Employment  Opportunity  Commission  estimates  that  as  many  as  20  million  jobs  may 
involve  exposure  to  some  kind  of  alleged  reproductive  hazard  -  including  lead,  polyvinyl 
chloride,  radiation,  estrogen,  anesthetic  gases,  and  organic  solvents. 

Recently  it  has  been  discovered  that  substances  which  endanger  the  female  reproductive 
system  also  endanger  males,  and  that  employers  are  excluding  women  workers  from  dangerous 
industries  rather  than  eliminating  the  hazards. 

Exclusionary  policies  perpetuate  the  historical  discrimination  against  women  in  work 
because  they  are  only  applied  in  traditionally  male  industries,  the  Coalition  charged. 
There  have  been  no  exclusionary  policies  directed  against  women  x-ray  technicians,  oper- 
ating room  nurses  or  beauticians,  all  of  whom  are  subject  to  chemicals  which  may  cause 
reproductive  hazards. 

A  case  against  the  American  Cyanamid  Corp.  is  now  before  an  Occupational  Safety  and  Health 
Administration  (OSHA)  review  committee  which  is  considering  charges  by  five  women  that 
they  felt  compelled  to  undergo  sterilization  in  order  to  keep  jobs  which  exposed  them  to 
lead. 

In  November  1978,  OSHA  issued  a  lead  standard,  protecting  workers  exposed  to  lead.  In 
January  of  this  year  the  EEOC  issued  preliminary  guidelines  for  reproductive  hazards  in 
the  workplace.  The  Commission  has  received  200  comments  from  industry,  unions  and  indi- 
viduals on  the  guidelines,  anc  the  EEOC  now  has  a  backlog  of  40  cases  on  the  issue. 

The  CRROW  was  formed  in  1979  to  defend  the  employment  rights  and  reproductive  freedom  of 
workers  exposed  to  hazards  or.  the  job.  It  is  composed  of  labor  unions,  legal  organiza- 
tions, health  and  environmentr.l  groups  and  women's  groups. 

Copies  of  the  booklet:  REPRODUCTIVE  HAZARDS  IN  THE  WORKPLACE,  A  RESOURCE  GUIDE,  are 
available  from  the  CCROW,  1126  -  16th  St.  NW  Suite  316,  Washington,  DC,  20036,  202-659- 
1311. 
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(Women  Today,  Vol.  X,  No.  19,  September  19,  1980) 

OLDER  WOMEN  WORKERS  FACE  POVERTY 

One  third  of  all  women  in  the  workforce  is  over  45,  yet  older  women  comprise  the  fastest 
growing  segment  of  poor  Americans,  according  to  a  survey  by  Working  Women  of  the  National 
Association  of  Women  Office  Workers. 

At  a  recent  press  conference,  Washington  office  Director  Ellen  Cassedy  told  reporters 
older  women,  with  a  lifetime  of  low  wages  and  a  discriminatory  retirement  system,  face 
almost  certain  poverty  during  retirement. 

Contrary  to  common  stereotypes,  the  study  found  older  women  work  because  they  neeed  the 
money  and  their  performance  is  equal  to  that  of  younger  workers.  Older  women  remain  in 
jobs  longer,  have  lower  absenteeism  and  are  as  intellectually  fit  as  younger  workers. 

"Women  are  considered  over  the  hill  at  the  very  age  when  many  executive  men  are  entering 
the  prime  of  their  careers,"  said  Monty  McMurry,  a  member  of  Baltimore  Working  Women. 

The  survey,  funded  by  a  grant  from  the  U.S.  Catholic  Conference,  also  found  that  long-time 
female  employees  face  as  many  barriers  in  employment  as  returning  housewives,  and  that 
older  women  are  concentrated  in  dead-end  clerical  and  service  jobs,  with  only  13  percent 
holding  managerial  or  administative  jobs. 

The  study  found  pervasive  illegal  employment  practices  under  the  Age  Discrimination  Em- 
ployment Act  administered  by  the  EEOC,  with  white  males  filing  most  of  the  charges. 

Cassedy  urged  Congress  to  change  the  retirement  income  system  recommending  universal 
pension  coverage,  immediate  vesting,  and  the  abolition  of  integrated  pension  plans. 
Almost  90  percent  of  women  retired  from  private  employment  do  not  collect  pensions,  she 
said. 

The  group  also  called  for  changes  in  the  Social  Security  system,  which  penalizes  divorced 
women. 

Working  Women  was  formed  to  upgrade  the  status  and  working  conditions  of  the  nation's  20 
million  office  workers.  The  group  plans  to  target  discriminatory  employers,  hold  work- 
shops and  advise  women  on  how  to  deal  with  discrimination  cases. 

For  copies  of  the  study  and  more  information,  contact:  Working  Women,  2000  Florida  Ave. 
NW,  Washington,  DC  20009;  (202)  797-1384. 

(Women  Today,  August  22,  1980.) 

OLDER  WOMEN'S  ISSUES  ADDRESSED 

The  White  House  Mini-Conference  on  Older  Women  was  held  October  9th  and  10th  in  Des 
Moines,  Iowa.  Approximately  four  hundred  persons  attended  this  working  meeting,  coming 
prepared  to  address  issues  of  middle-aged  and  older  women.  Issue  papers  were  developed  in 
three  general  areas:  1)  Insuring  adequate  income,  2)  Health  concerns,  and  3)  Quality  of 
life  and  impact  on  aging. 

The  conference  organizers  are  hopeful  that  these  issue  papers  will  provide  significant 
input  to  the  1981  White  House  Conference  on  Aging. 

For  further  information  write  the  Older  Women's  League  Educational  Fund,  3800  Harrison 
St.,  Oakland,  CA  94611  (phone:  415/658-8700). 
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HALF  OF  DELEGATES  TO  AGING  CONFERENCE  MUST  BE  FEMALE 

The  1981  White  House  Conference  on  Aging  has  announced  its  criteria  for  its  1000  dele- 
gates. Half  the  delegates  must  be  55  years  of  age  or  older  and  half  must  be  female. 
Representation  of  minorities  and  of  the  urban  and  rural  population  should  reflect  their 
percentage  of  the  total  population. 

Questions  regarding  delegate  selection  and  current  activities  should  be  addressed  to 
Jerome  R.  Waldie,  Executive  Director,  1981  White  House  Conference  on  Aging,  330  Inde- 
pendence Ave.,  S.W.,  Room  4059,  Washington,  D.C.  20201. 

(Washington  Women's  Representative,  Vol.  5,  No.  17,  September  15,  1980.) 

FEMALE  EMPLOYMENT  IN  MONTANA 

Leanne  Eamon,  Research  and  Analysis  Bureau,  Department  of  Labor  and  Industry. 

Women  accounted  for  46.1%  of  total  nonagricultural  wage  and  salary  workers  for  October. 
The  percent  of  women  employed  continues  to  be  slightly  higher  than  year-age  figures  due  to 
the  loss  of  primarily  male  jobs  in  manufacturing  (lumber  and  wood  products  and  primary 
metals)  and  mining  (the  current  copper  strike). 

Female  Employment 


%   Of  Total 

%  o 

f  Total 

Oct.  1980 

Sept.  1980 

Oct.  1979 

Oct.  Emp. 

Sep 

t.  Emp. 

Total  Non-Ag. 

130.3 

130.5 

130.3 

46.1 

46.1 

Manufacturing 

2.7 

2.7 

3.4 

11.1 

11.1 

Mining 

.5 

.5 

.5 

7.2 

7.3 

Construction 

1.6 

1.6 

1.6 

8.8 

9.0 

Transportation  & 

Public  Utilities 

4.4 

4.4 

4.5 

18.8 

18.8 

Trade 

35.7 

35.9 

36.9 

48.8 

48.2 

Finance  Insurance 

&  Real  Estate 

8.5 

8.5 

8.5 

65.6 

65.1 

Services 

34.2 

34.1 

35.1 

61.6 

60.2 

Government 

42.8 

42.9 

39.9 

61.2 

62.8 

The  number  of  women  employed  in  Government  and  Services  increased  slightly  above  the 
August  levels  due  to  schools  reopening.  Trade  showed  a  slight  decrease  from  August.  This 
is  attributed  to  the  seasonal  drop  in  tourism  and  a  lull  in  retail  sales  prior  to  the 
holiday  season.   All  other  areas  remain  relatively  stable. 

EMPLOYMENT  AND  EDUCATIONAL  RESOURCES 

Three  new  TIP  SHEETS  available: 
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"Title  IX:   What  Can  Parents  Do?" 

"Sex  Bias  in  the  Classroom:   Is  Your  Child's  Education  Obsolete?" 

"Are  You  a  Rural  Woman  Looking  for  Work?" 

Single  copies  are  free,  but  please  enclose  a  self-addressed,  stamped  15C  envelope  for  each 

TIP  SHEET  requested.   Write  to:  WEECN,  1855  Folsm  St.,  San  Francisco,  CA  94103. 

WOMEN  +  BUSINESS:  A  DIRECTORY  lists  some  1000  women-owned  businesses  in  the  Northwest. 
Order  from:  Superintendent  of  Documents,  U.S.  Governm(!nt  Book  Store,  915  2nd  Ave., 
Seattle,  WA  98174;  $3.50.  If  you  wish  to  be  listed  in  the  next  edition,  send  your  name; 
the  name,  address,  and  phone  number  of  your  business;  and  a  description  of  business  acti- 
vities to:  Dennis  Bracy,  Directory  of  Business  Affairs,  General  Services  Administration, 
440  Federal  Building,  Seattle,  WA  98174. 

INTERNSHIP  PROGRAMS  FOR  WOMEN  (1980)  provides  information  on  many  internships  (several 
from  DH  programs) ,  for  women  seeking  them  and  for  administrators  interested  in  starting  or 
expanding  programs.  Available  for  $3.00  from:  Natl.  Soc.  for  Internships  &  Experiential 
Educ,  1735  I  St.  NW,  No.  601,  Washington,  DC  20006. 

DUAL-CAREER  COUPLES,  edited  by  Fran  Pepitone-Rockwell ,  looks  at  the  phenomenon  of  the 
dual-career  family,  how  it  functions,  its  benefits  and  drawbacks.  Included  is  a  chapter 
entitled,  "Coordinated-Career  Couples:  Convergence  and  Divergence,"  by  Matilda  Butler, 
WEECN  Director,  and  William  Paisley.  Available  from:  Sage  Publications,  Inc.,  P.O.  Box 
5024,  Beverly  Hills,  CA  90212;  $9.95  paper. 

ADULT  FEMALE  HUMAN  BEING  IN  THE  1980 'S:   A  HANDBOOK  FOR  LIFELONG  EDUCATION, 
by  Fran  Murray  and  Mildred  Erickson,  examines  the  world  of  working  women  and  prepares 
older  women  to  enter  the  job  market  or  educational  system.   Order  from:  MSU  Lifelong 
Education  Programs,  Michigan  State  University,  East  Lansing,  MI   48824;  $2. 

PATHS  TO  POWER;  A  WOMAN'S  GUIDE  FROM  FIRST  JOB  TO  TOP  EXECUTIVE,  by  Natasha  Josef owitz,  is 
a  handbook  for  all  aspects  of  the  working  world.  Its  section-by-section  approach  makes  it 
easy  to  use  and  to  refer  to.  Order  from:  Addison-Wesley  Publishing  Co.,  General  Books 
Division,  Reading,  MA  01867;  $11.95,  $6.95  (paper),  $2.50  instructor's  manual  for  workshop 
leaders . 

RE-ENTERING:  SUCCESSFUL  BACK-TO-WORK  STRATEGIES  FOR  WOMEN  SEEKING  A  FRESH  START,  by 
Eleanor  Berman,  is  a  useful  guide  for  women  facing  the  transition  from  home  to  working 
world.  It  helps  women  assess  their  skills  and  potential  as  well  as  decide  what  kinds  of 
jobs  they  should  look  for.  Order  from:  Crown  Publishers,  Inc.,  Dept.  854,  One  Park  Ave., 
New  York,  NY   10016;  $8.95. 

FROM  KITCHEN  TO  CAREER:   HOW  ANY  WOMAN  CAN  SKIP  LOW- LEVEL  JOBS  AND  START  IN  THE  MIDDLE  OR 
AT  THE  TOP,  by  Shirley  Seoan  Fader.   Another  book  to  consider  as  a  resource  if  you  are 
thinking  of  entering  or  re-entering  the  job  market.   Order  from  Stein  and  Say  Publishers, 
$4.95. 

WHERE  DO  I  GO  FROM  HERE  WITH  MY  LIFE?  by  John  C.  Crystal  and  Richard  N.  Bolles.  "A  very 
systematic,  practical,  and  effective  life/work  planning  manual  for  students  of  all  ages, 
instructors,  counselors,  career  seekers  and  career  changers; .  Order  from:  Ten  Speed  Press, 
Box  7123,  Berkley,  CA  94707,  $7.95. 

POSITION  OPENINGS 

The  following  are  a  few  of  the  positions  now  available.  For  complete,  current  information 
on  these  and  other  openings,  write  or  call  your  Job  Service  Office.  The  town  listed  next 
to  each  position  is  the  Job  Service  Office  which  is  clof.est  to  the  actual  job  site.  To 
keep  your  application  current  with  your  local  Job  Service,  you  must  check  back  with  the 
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service  every  30  days.  This  list  is  prepared  only  once  a  month.  With  numerous  job  list- 
ings being  received  and  cancelled  in  Montana  local  offices  daily,  the  validity  of  any 
openings  listed  below  is  not  guaranteed. 

PRIVATE 

PRODUCTION  PLANNER,  Salary:   $19,000/Yr.  (Butte) 

QUALITY  CONTROL  ENGINEER,  Salary:   $23,143/Yr.  (Butte) 

GEOLOGIST,  Salary:   Open  (Billings  East) 

CLINICAL  PSYCHOLOGIST,  Salary:   $19,200/Yr.  (Libby) 

FINANCIAL  ECONOMIST,  Salary:   $17,000/Yr.  (Butte) 

ECONOMIST,  Salary:   $15,000/Yr.  Min.   (Billings) 

X-RAY  TECHNOLOGIST,  Salary:   $6.04/Hr.   (Great  Falls) 

RESPIRATORY  THERAPIST,  Salary:   $6.06/Hr.   (Poison) 

TEACHER,  HANDICAPPED,  Salary:   $n,200/Yr.  Min.   (Havre) 

INTERIOR  DESIGNER,  Salary:   $650/Mo  +  Commission   (Bozeman) 

SPORTS  INSTRUCTOR,  PUBLIC  RELATIONS  PERSON,  Salary:  $750/Mo.  (Anaconda) 

CREDIT  OFFICER,  DEALER  ACCOUNTS,  Salary:  $1,600/Mo.   (Great  Falls) 

RETAIL  STORE  MANAGER,  Salary:  $1,000/Mo.   (Sidney) 

SERVICE  MANAGER,  Salary:   $15 ,000-18, 000/Yr.   (Lewistown) 

CHEF,  Salary:   $1,000/Mo.   (Helena) 

PSYCHIATRIC  SOCIAL  WORKER  II,  Salary:   $16,232/Yr.   (Hamilton) 

HARDWARE  SALESPERSON,  Salary:   $800/Mo.   (Bozeman) 

RADIO  SALES  REPRESENTATIVE,  Salary:  $700/Mo.   (Wolf  Point) 

ADVERTISING  SALES  REPRESENTATIVE,  Salary:   $4. 00-5 .50/Hr .   (Lewistown) 

PURCHASING  AGENT,  Salary:   $12 ,000-15 , 000/Yr .  (Havre) 

FORESTRY  AIDE,  Salary:   $3.10/Hr.  &  Up  DOE   (Kalispell) 

AUTOMOTIVE  MACHINIST,  Salary:   45%  of  Shop  Rate  of  $21.50  p/h   (Kalispell) 

AUTO  MECHANIC,  Salary:   $600/Mo.  or  40%  of  Flat  Rate   (Shelby) 

REFRIGERATION  MECHANIC,  Salary:   $8/Hr.   (Billings  East) 

BINDERY  WORKER,  Salary:   $5/Hr .   (Lewistown) 

COMBINATION  WELDER,  Salary:   $5-6. 50/Hr.  DOE   (Havre) 

LINE  PERSON,  JOURNEYMAN,  Salary:   $9.67/Hr.   (Butte) 

PYCHOLOGIST  IV,  Salary:  $19,2g6/Yr.   (Libby) 

GOVERNMENT 

PROGRAMMER  ANALYST,  Salary:   $17,684/Yr.   (Helena) 

BANK  EXAMINER  III,  Salary:   $15,232/Yr.   (Helena) 

STATE  PRISON  WARDEN,  Salary:   $29,888/Yr.   (Helena) 

AUDITOR  II,  Salary:   $13,570/Yr.   (Butte) 

ASSISTANT  BUREAU  CHIEF,  PROGR/^  ANALYST,  Salary:   $17,684/Yr.   (Helena) 

COMMISSIONER  OF  PUBLIC  WORKS,  Salary:   $1,200/Mo.  (Havre) 

ASSISTANT  PLANNER,  Salary:   $13 ,000-16, 000/Yr .  DOE   (Bozeman) 

POLICE  OFFICER,  Salary:   $830/Mo.   (Lewistown) 

POLICE  OFFICER,  Salary:   $1,OCO/Mo.   (Sidney) 

UNIVERSITY  SYSTEM 

PROGRAM  LEADER,  RECLAMATION  RF.SEARCH  UNIT   (Bozeman) 
PROFESSOR,  AFTT  MBA   (Malmstrom) 
PROFESSOR,  LAW  (Missoula) 
PROFESSOR,  PHARMACY   (Missoula) 

RENEW  NOW 

If  you  have  not  already  done  so,  now  is  the  time  to  renew  your  subscription  to  the  News- 
briefs.   This  is  the  last  isrue  that  will  be  sent  to  persons  who  do  not  renew  their  sub- 
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scription.  Let  us  know  if  you  want  to  continue  receiving  the  Newsbriefs  each  month  by 
filling  out  the  following  form  and  send  it  to  the  Women's  Bureau,  Capitol  Station,  Helena, 
MT  59620,  or  call  us  at  (A06)  449-5600  by  December  20,  1980. 


Yes,  I  wish  to  continue  receiving  "Newsbriefs  from  the  Women's  Bureau". 
Name 


Job  Title  and/or  Occupation 
Organization 

/    " 

Address 

City'  State,  Zip 
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